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Don’t Destroy Your Harvest After it is Made. 


That is a striking article we print on page 3, which warns our wheat-growing farmers against destroying their crop by harvesting it while 


green or when wet by constant rains. 


wait until it is ripe; don’t cut your wheat wet, wait until it dries. 


shock and cap them well. 


Money saved is money made; likewise a harvest saved is a harvest made. 
If you must violate these rules, then be sure to make small bundles and 
But read here and read again the one safe way as set forth in the article just mentioned: 


Don’t cut your wheat green, 


"Now there is just one 


safe way to handle wheat in this rainy country, and the farmers will adopt this plan in the course of a quarter of a century from this date, when 
(after they have squandered thousands of bushels of golden grain) they realize that there is a better and safer way, and that way is to allow 
the grain to become thoroughly ripe, with every head turned down and perfectly dry, even if you have to wait for two weeks after you 
think it should be cut; wait until it stops raining, no matter when that time comes, and then cut your wheat and put it in the barn from the 


machine without shocking it at all * * * 


or if convenient, thresh it right from the machine. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR FARM WORK IN JUNE. 


I.—COTTON CROP HINTS. 


Keep Ahead of the Grass.—If you have used the 
weeder and the smoothing harrow in the early 
stage of the crop, you will find less difficulty in 
keeping out of the grass during the rains of May 
and June. Cotton gets ‘“‘in the grass’ from neg- 
lect in the early growth, and because growers are 
afraid to run across the rows with the weeder as 
soon as a crust forms. There is nothing like 
keeping the crust off and preventing the plants 
being chafed by the wind against a crust. 


& 

Start the Riding Cultivators.—As soon as chop- 
ped to a stand is the time to start the two-horse 
riding cultivator. And I was glad to hear that a 
manufacturer reports that more of these have 
been sold in the South this season than ever be- 
fore. It shows that what we have been urging 
is taking root and that the Southern farmers are 
gradually getting away from the turning plow and 
the sweep as a means for cultivating cotton, and 
are finding out the economy of putting mules in 
place of a man. 

I hear too that in many sections the negroes 
that have been thrown out of employment on the 
railroads are coming back to the farms and that 
labor promises to be more plentiful. 

& 

Frequently Now, But Not Too Deep.—Use the 
weeder and then the cultivator after every rain. 
but not too soon after the rain, for no cultivation 
should be done, especially on a heavy soil, while 
it is wet. Then, too, understand that cotton roots 
run far and wide over the middles just as corn 
does, and that after the plant gets to a good size 
the cultivation must be shallow, for the feeders 
of the roots are not alongside the plant, but away 
out near the tips of the advancing rootlets, and 
when you cut a root you are taking from it the 
power to get food from the soil. 


& 
Spread Coarse Manure in the Middles.—When 
rough manure is used on cotton it is far better to 





spread it down the middles, or run a furrow there 
while the plants are small, and put the manure 
in that, and the roots will find it just at the right 
time, when the plants are blooming and making 
squares. It will do more good there than under 
the rows. 


ed 


Keep an Eye on Bettering Your Land.—Then 
determine this year that you will not leave the 
cotton fields to lie bare all next winter, but will 
have crimson clover sown among it as the last 
working. Then if you scatter manure between the 
furrows as fast as made, you will have a far better 
chance for the clover. Then, too, if you grow a 





crop of peas and make them into hay and feed it 
and spread the manure next winter on the clover, | 
you will have the best possible chance for a good | 
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corn crop, for I take it for granted that all read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer will follow a rota- 
tion and not put the same land in cotton again, no 
matter how good the crop this year. In all that 
you do keep in mind the future improvement of 
the land. 

st 


Il.—WORKING WITH THE CORN. 


Keep the Weeder Busy.—The weeder and the 
smoothing harrow were just as important in the 
early stage of the corn crop as in the cotton field. 
The way to kill weeds is not to let them get estab- 
iished, and the weeder can be used on the corn 
crop longer than on the cotton. There is no ob- 
jection to a deep cultivation close to the corn 
when it is small, but all subsequent working 
should be shallow and rapid and care taken that 
no roots are cut. 

& 


Sow Dwarf Peas.—Do not sow, rank running 


| peas in the corn to tangle it and make it harder 


to cut, for I assume that you are going to cut 


| the crop off at the ground while the fodder is 
| good and the ears are well dented. 


Sow a dwarf 
bush variety and when the corn is cut you can 
disc in the vines thoroughly and put the surface 


|in order for winter grain. 


& 


A Word About the Seed Patch.—Then I hope 
that you have planted a seed patch, and are going 


| to watch it and take out the green tassels from 
|all inferior plants and then select the very best 
| for the next year’s seed patch and use the rest 
| for the general crop, thus advancing year by year 
| towards an ideal prolific corn plant. 


Much has been said by corn breeders about the 


| need for promoting cross fertilization to increase 


the vigor and productiveness of the crop. The ad- 


| vice is to plant separate rows from a series of 


Then detassel each alternate mw so that 
cross the 


ears. 
the pollen from the other rows will 


(Continued on Page 12.) 
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How the Large Land Owner Can Farm Better. 


He Should Arouse Ambition Among His Tenants, be Their Leader to Better Farming, and Im- 


prove His Soil. 


While The Progressive Farmer is especially} 
anxious to s-rve the small farmers and is con- 


stantly in re:‘eipt of letters showing that it does 

: : ae 
help them, it has been indicated to us that some} 
practical advice for the large planter would be} 


appreciated. If the large planter has_ tenants! 
that he can control, there is no reason why the} 
things advised for the small farmer should not! 
be found practical for the large plantation owner. 


& 


for the soil. Also, a better class of tenants will 
be kept on the land if they are encouraged to 


| raise stock. The quality of the tenant is as im- 


portant to the land-owner as is the kind of culti- 
vation that is done. A good tenant will do good 


| farming, and that is to the interest of the land- 
|; owner. Hence, if raising live stock will interest 
,and keep an intelligent tenant on the place, he 
| should be encouraged to raise stock. Inefficient 
| labor is one of the worst drawbacks that a land- 


| owner can have. 


Give Tenants Good Opportunity.—In a few in- | 
stances owners of miles of land have found it 
good for all concerned to give tenants a house and 
means for working their crops, with the stipula- 
tion that the land-owner may insist on their work- 
ing for him so many days each week. The tenants’ 
crop may be their sole property or the joint prop- 
erty of the workmen and of the land-owner, as 
may be agreed on, but the day work the tenants 
do for the land-owner is paid for in cash and 
largely takes the place of the customary advances 
to tenants. This enables the land-owner to have 
his work done as he wants it done, and also al- 
lows the tenant to feel that he is working for 
himself, something the tenant usually is particu- 
lar about. Hither the land-owner or his over- 
seer will have to supervise the day work, as he 
would in other cases. With this plan may go the 
scheme of encouraging tenants to raise more of 
their own supplies, to keep poultry and hogs and 
a cow, charging them in some form for what pas- 
ture they use. A tenant is inclined to think that 
he is not getting much pay because not much 
money is given to him; and it will help him to 
realize what he is getting and make him better 
satisfied, if a specified amount is charged for the 
house and barn he uses and for the fenced en- 
closures where pasturing is done and where the 
garden ‘is raised. This is not theorizing—rather 
it is history. If tenants can be shown that their 
chance of gain is increased, the better class can 
be prevailed on to try this plan one year; and the 
results of that first year will make them want to 
try the plan in the future. 

& 

Look After Rotation and Soil Fertility.—It is 
just as necessary for the landlord with miles of 
land to keep up his soil fertility as it is for the 
small farmer to do it. This plan will give him a 
better opportunity to control the labor, while it 
also is good for the tenants. The landlord will, 
be able, if he has suitable land, to raise supplies 
for his own tenants or for neighbors. Hay and 
corn and oats are always salable; and if marketed | 
judiciously, are profitable. The land-owner will 
have to see to it that corn and oat raising is 
done rightly, that common cotton field methods 
are not practiced in the corn field and that rust 
proof oats are planted and that the planting is. 
done in the fall. Oat and hay growing may be 
managed largely with mules and machinery, so 
that little man work is necessary for a large 
acreage. One of the most serious problems for 
a great many owners of large plantations is to 
get labor enough; and if crops are grown, such as 
oats and hay or peas for hay, that farms many | 
acres with few hands, the labor problem is prac- 
tically solved. It will also be better for the soil | 
and better from the standpoint of current profit. | 


& 


Give Attention to Live Stock.—Live stock also 
will help to make good use of a large acreage 
with a comparatively small number of laborers; 
but, at least, part of the laborers will then have 
to be above the ordinary cotton field type. For | 
ene who has not had experience with live stock, 
more risk would be run in attempting to grow it| 
than there would be in raising hay or oats, or | 
even corn. The risk of loss in live stock raising | 
would increase as the attention given by the land-| 
ewner to the enterprise decreased, unless he | 
should be fortunate in having a manager who un-| 
derstood the business and who was reliable and | 
could be depended on to continue the work from | 
year to year. | 





& 


Live Stock is Good for Tenants and the Soil.— | 
Many land-owners consider that they are doing | 
well for themselves when they prevent tenants 
from raising live stock; but in the end, they are} 
working against their own interest thereby. The 
more live stock there are on land, the better it is/| 





& 


Improve Your Class of Tenants.—Of course, we 
all realize that there is a class of land-owners 
who prefer ignorant tenants, with all their incom- 
petency and unreliability, because this class of 
land-owners think it is to their interest to have 
tenants who are hopelessly at the mercy of the 
land-owners. There can be little doubt that such 
land-owners become the victims of their own 
cupidity, by pursuing such a policy. Poor ten- 
aunts mean poor crops and impoverished soil. The 
small crops produced by poor tenants yield so lit- 
tle profit that extortions made through the fur- 
uishing of supplies cannot make the total profit 
of the landlord a satisfactory one, when it is con- 
sidered that there is a large risk in furnishing 
supplies to the ignorant and unreliable class of 
tenants. Even if the land-owner should be able 


to draw out a little apparent profit from year to, 


year on his investment, his soil will so depreciate cyliarities and instructing them to make better 


that he will finally lose the best part of his in- 
vestment. When the most valuable part of the 
soil fertility is gone and little more than subsoil 
remains of his land, he is just one’step from a 
bankrupt. If he does not see before that time, 
whither he is drifting, he will find it very difficult 
to interest good tenants in trying to raise crops 
on his subsoil; and land that is little more than 
subsoil is not going to sell for a good price. The 
land-owner cannot afford to pursue a policy which 
compels him to worry along with the worst class 
of tenants, even if the tenants get nothing out of 
their work but what they can eat. What the land- 
lord will get from such tenants will in the end 
fail to balance what he loses by having his land 
worked by them. The land-owner should just as 
early as possible inaugurate a policy that will 
draw to him and his land the best tenants that 
can be had. Tenant farming at its best is hard 
on the soil; and with the worst class of tenants, 
the soil suffers very much more. 


& 


Awaken and Stimulate Ambition of the Ten- 
ants.—The land-owner should take special pains 
to have the tenants understand that they are 
wanted to stay on on the land year after year, 
and that if they handle the land well this year 
they will be rewarded by larger crops in future 
years. The tenants should feel that the land- 
Owner considers them in a sense partners who 
are to share in the benefits of a good condition of 
the soil, and that the land-owner wishes them 
well and is working for their interest as well as 
his own. In every case possible he should try to 
awaken ambition in the tenants, since a man 
without ambition does not do much for himself 
or anybody else. 

It has worked out well for the land-owner to 


| Cffer prizes for the tenants who excelled in some 
| particular line; and it is well to vary the prizes, 
| so that a tenant who shows special aptitude for 


any line of work may have a chance to excel in 
that particular line, while some other may win in 
another line. It creates a rivalry, awakens ambi- 
tion, gets results. Many a man who has no other 


| ambition will almost work his head off in trying 


to do better than others who are competing with 
him. Both the ambition to surpass others and 
the shame of being excelled by all other competi- 
tors operate to arouse dullards and to make the 
lazy work. With such prizes offered for tenants, 
they become more willing to listen to advice from 
the land-owner and they begin to feel that the 
land-owner and other tenants are watching them, 
that their successes and failures are going to be 


| talked about. The best that is in them comes 
| out. 


& 


Teach Your Tenants and Give the Reason Why. 
—Along with this, it may be well for the land- 
owner to give his tenants a barbecue and to mix 
with them so that he may get in touch with them; 


| and he can select such a time to give them all a 





friendly talk on how to do their.farming to the 
best advantage. The reasons why things are so 
will appeal to all classes. Telling a man that 
something is true, without explainjng the reason, 
is not always convincing. For instance, if a ten- 
ant is told that shallow cultivation for corn is 
best, particularly the later cultivations, he may 
not be convinced and maybe not much impression 
is made on him; but if it is explained that the 
corn roots spread across the middles as soon as 
the corn is of considerable size and that they are 
near the surface of the ground, it will be under- 
stood that deep cultivation then would cut off the 
roots and injure the corn. Likewise, a good im- 
pression will be made if it is explained that loose 
soil to the depth of one and a half to two inches 
on top of the land will let rain into the soil rap- 
idly and that the same loose layer of soil will pre- 
vent the air and sun from drying out the moisture 
that is further down, because the moisture can- 
not easily come up through the lumps of loose 
soil and the spaces that are between them. That 
kind of explanations will convince the tenant 
that there is reason in the recommendations made 
for his guidance. 
&t 


Be a Capable and Worthy Guide co Your Ten- 
unts.—A land-owner may feel that he is above 
mixing up with his tenants so that he may better 
understand them and instruct them; but he is 
mostly interested in results. If he was a mer- 
chant, he would not think it belittled him to give 
them all the attention necessary to get profit from 
them by selling goods; and he can just as well 
give them enough attention on the farm to get 
profit from them by learning their needs and pe- 


crops. If a man was foreman of a construction 
gang, the men under him would look to him for 
guidance; and they would appreciate their rela- 
tion to him if he always showed that he knew 
how to do things. A gang of workmen will follow 
such a man and work for him and fight for him 
because they honor him as a capable leader. They 
will overlook many things if he is a capable lead- 
er. The land-owner should be that. If he cannot 
act in that capacity, then his manager should be 
able to fill the place of a leader of recognized 
ability; but the land-owner himself ought to get 
better results as a leader than any representative 
of his could. Before one can act as this sort of 
leader for tenants, he must understand farming 
himself—not mere scratching of the ground. He 
must understand the principles underlying the 
growth of crops, what causes certain effects, and 
he must know how to make soil fertility while 
producing crops. He cannot influence others to 
do better farming till he himself understands how 
to do it and how to impart the information to 
those working under him. He will find it more 
profitable to instruct himself than to do nothing 
but cry out about inefficient labor. He cannot 
remake his tenants; but, unless he has less tact 
than other large land-owners have had, he can 
improve their methods and instill ambition in 
them. He will need persistence, but that is call- 
ed for in doing almost anything that is worth 
while. 


& 


Co-operative Demonstration in Tenant Farm- 
ing.—The Department of Agriculture finds head- 
way is made toward better farming through the 
influence of demonstration farms. Why cannot 
the large land-owner profit by trying to make as 
many tenants as possible demonstration farmers 
under his own instruction? Those who follow 
good instructions will make extra profit for them- 
selves and for the land-owner the first year, and 
their superior work of the first year will move 
others to do better the second. Seeing convinces 
when argument avails nothing. 

CHAS. M. SCHERER. 





Agricultura! Local Schools Urgently Required. 


One of the needed improvements is that of in- 
dustrial education, both for the field and the fac- 
tory. Agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions are doing a great missionary labor, but agri- 
cultural local schools to more thoroughly reach 
the children of the plantation hands, are urgently 
required. Indeed, the awakening has begun and 
the foundations for an American system of indus- 
trial. education are now being laid, and, in less 
than a decade, I predict the United States will 
show mankind a system of industrial education 
thoroughly up to the standard of the American 
ideal, which is to turn out the best and the big- 
gest thing on the earth.—From Governor John A. 
Johnson’s address at Richmond, Va. 
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Don’t Harvest Wheat Until It is Ripe. 


Many Crops of Grain Are Lost by Harvesting too Green or too Wet 
—Wait Until Your Grain is Ripe and Dry and Don’t Get Rattled by 


a Little Shattering. 
The approaching harvest of what | 
bids fair to be almost if not quite 


an unprecedented wheat crop, has | 
prompted the writer of this article | 
to say something to the farmers in| 
regard to the successful handling of 
the crop. 

Farmers, as a rule, are careful, | 
level-headed, painstaking men; but | 
it hag been observed that about 99 | 
out of every 100 of them ‘‘go daft” 
and ‘“‘lose their heads’ at the near 
approach of the wheat harvest, es- | 
pecially if the harvest promises to 
be a wet one. 


Why Cut Grain When Green or Wet? 


This writer saw some good farm- 
erg last season cutting wheat in a 
drizzling rain. He has seen them 
almost every season cutting their 
grain half ripe, throwing it together | 
carelessly into piles to rot. After 
having made expensive preparations 
for a crop, using expensive machin- | 
ery and teams, seed and fertilizers, 
and then to rush into their fields 
and cut and slash green, wet wheat, 
that will damage under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. Ask why 
they persist in harvesting their grain 
in this destructive way, and they 
will tell you that they are afraid of | 
a storm that will so blow the stuff | 
that it cannot be harvested. Ask | 
them if they ever saw grain st: anding | 
in the fields so storm-blown that aly 
modern binder would not save it, and 
not one man in a hundred ever 
saw a field of wheat in such condi- | 
tion that it could not be saved with | 
a machine to greater advantage at | 
any time after it had thoroughly rip-| 
ened than to cut it green or wet to} 
rot in the shock or barn, | 





Make the Sheaves Small and Don’t | 
Hurry Them to the Barn. 


No harvesting machine is made 
that will handle wet, green grain as 
well as it will handle ripe, dry grain, 
and when the wheat is short, and 
thin on the ground, it must be both 
ripe and dry before a machine can do | 
even passable work. 

And then the machine should be 
adjusted to tie small or medium bun- 
dles—especially where farmers per- 
sist in ‘‘shocking’’ their grain in the 
fields to dry. Small bundles can be 
substantially shocked and capped; 
the largest sized bundles cannot be 
set up and “huddered”’ so as to keep 
out the water and cure in wet! 
weather. 

And, again, I have seen these same | 
level-headed men cut their grain the 
first days of the week, wet or green, 
and put it in the barn on the last | 
days of the week to heat and ddam- 
age, and every one of them know 
when they are doing this what the} 
results will be. 


The Safe Way. 


Now there is just one safe way to 
handle wheat in this ‘“‘rainy’’ coun- 
try, and the farmers will adopt this | 
plan in the course of a quarter of a | 
century from this date, when (after | 
they have squandered thousands of | 
bushels of golden grain) they realize 
that there is a better and safer way, 
and that way is to allow the grain to 
become thoroughly ripe, with every | 
head turned down and perfectly dry, 
even’ if you have to wait for two 
weeks after you think it should be 
cut; wait until it stops raining, 
matter when that time comes, and} 
then cut your wheat and put it in the} 
barn from the machine’ without | 
shocking it at all. If you have but 
one team, cut down a load and haul 
it in or ‘‘change’’ with your neighbor | 


|long as that much of the grain will | 
shatter out and be lost. 


| will get 


| how to be a wet one. 


|lect seed. 


| field should be carefully scanned,ja light, 


|given to resistance of disease, and 


trace of disease. 


|is to place paper bags over the blos- desirable size. : j & 
|som clusters before the flower buds|°f strong but light material. The | 


| blossom, access of any other kind of 
| pollen is prohibited, self-pollination 
|results as a necessity, and the seeds|to remain. 
o| produced are better. 


| Messrs. Editors: Alsike clover 
and you will have no more trouble | | looks like a hybrid of white and red 


| with heated, rotten, damaged grain. jclover; but it is a true clover, re- 


| sembling the white in its early 
Don't Get Alarmed at a Little Shat- 


tering. |struction of the red when at matur- 


But many will say: If we wait so | ity. My attention was first attract- 
ed to this clover by one single plant 


That is an /coming up in wheat stubble, where I 


| objection to delay, but the unsolved | had sown red clover and failed to get | 


riddle to this deponent is that a man|a stand, all dying but this one plant 


at the rot piles that are an eye-sore | Of the field. 
to every traveler through this coun- | I recognized it from descriptions 


try, every wet harvest season that in seed catalogues, all of which rec- | 
| comes, and most of them are wet | | ommended it for planting in low, 


these years, and this season promises | | wet places where no other clover will | 


Dry. ed to give it a trial, with results that 
| not only astonished me but aston- 
The writer has only the good of| ished and delighted Prof. Tracy. 
the farmers at heart and offers this | | now have it growing to perfection on 
advice without reward or hope of re- | comparatively thin land. 
ward. He writes from some experi- | 
ence and a large observation as a| 
farmer, and with a wide eaowiodins | Alsike, unlike red clover, is not 
of harvesting machinery. | deep rooted; but has more surface 
Of course the above article does| roots, though results show me it 
not apply to the grain ‘“‘cradle.’”’ We} | stands dry spells and adverse weath- | 
all know that over-ripe, storm- -lodged | er conditions better than does red | 
grain cannot be saved in the old way. | clover. It will grow on soils too acid 
Wait until your wheat is dead ripe for red clover, but of course it makes 
and perfectly dry from dew and rain|a better growth on soils that are 
—put in the barn or stack from the |sweet. Red clover attains its best | 
machine, or if convenient thresh it | growth the second year and is vir- 
right from the machine. —Corre- | tually a biennial, while alsike comes | 
spondent of the Statesville (N. C.) | to perfection the third year and is a 


| 
Landmark. stands pasturing, 


Alsike a Perennial. 


| perennial. It 








How to Save Tobacco Seed. 


Select Plants That Are Best, Then Use the Paper Bag for 





Keeping | 
the Seed Pure—The Method Explained in Detail. 
By Dr. F. L. Stevens, A. & M. College, Raleigh, N. C. 
As the time for saving tobacco| The plant from which they are 


seed approaches, two or three im-|taken being both father and mother, | 
portant points should rest clearly in|the high excellence of the parent | 


the mind of the tobacco grower. plant selected is doubly transmitted 
Look Carefully for the Best Type of | to the seed. 
Plant. 
The first of these is concerning 
the type of plant from which to se- 


Directions for Using Paper Bags. 


There is no real difficulty in this 
It should be fully real-| operation at all. 
ized that this plant is the mother of 
next year’s crop, and extreme care 
should be taken in selecting this pa- 
rent from which to save seed. The 


quotation from Bulletin 91, page 36: 

“The flower head on the selected 
seed plants should be inclosed with 
but strong paper bag just 
before the flower begins to open. It 
is usually a good plan to remove two 





the merits of the plants carefully 
weighed in every detail which leads 
to excellence, and finally those plants 


jers just below the flower head. The 
LY] | bag should be tied around the stem 
are raising. |in such a way 

Aside from the qualities usually | with the growth. 
weighed, attention should also be 
increases in height very rapidly, and 
seed should not be saved from any |it will be necessary to raise the bag 
plant which shows even the slightest | occasionally in order to prevent the | 
flowerhead from pushing out through 

How to Get Pure Seed. the bottom of the bag. 
The second point in saving seed rieties a 12-poung bag is the most 
This bag should be 





open. The reason for this is as fol-| Ordinary paper bag found at any 
lows: | grocery store may be satisfactory for | 
roe nee 
Tobacco is a plant which can pol-| this purpose. 
linate itself. Moreover, it has been 


| repeatedly shown that when _  self-|brown, indicating maturity, the en- 
| pollinated, the resulting seed are bet- 
| ter than when not self-pollinated. 


tire top of the plant should be cut 
off. The bag should be opened and | 
If a paper bag be placed over the/all of the small and late pods picked | 


The expense and labor of placing|in a dry place where there is a free 
these paper sacks over blossoms is/|circulation of air, such as the attic 


nothing, and much better plants will|of a house, until the seed pods are | 
| result next year. The plants will| thoroughly dried. After this, the 
|not only be better, but will be very | pods should be picked off from the 


uniform. |stem and the seed shelled out.” 


|growth but takes more of the con-| 


“rattled”? at a few grains | of alsike and that making a vigorous | 
| of shattered wheat and fail to “shy” |srowth on one of the thinnest spots | 


| grow. Yet, here I had a plant grow- | | 
WwW ait Until Your Wheat is Ripe and | jing on thin upland; and I determin- 


The directions are | 
clearly summarized in the following | 


|or three of the top leaves and suck- | 
| Selected which come closest to the | 


|ideal type of the tobacco which you 


as not to interfere} 
It will be found | 
thatat this period of growth the plant | 


For most va- | 


“When the seed pods have turned | 


off, and only the large, heavy, plump, | 
and well-developed seed pods allowed | 
The bag should then be| 
|replaced and the seed head hung up| 


| Alsike Clover--Save Your Clover Seed. 
| 
| 


Alsike Will Grow Where Red Clover Will, Not and Will Thrive After 
Pretty Hard Usage. 


| trampling and much harder usage 
than red clover—in fact, I don’t 
know what it won’t stand. 

What Alsike Will Stand. 

In February of 1906 I disced some 
|}cotton land and seeded it to alsike. 
|The thin places I top dressed with 
partially rotted straw from around 
an old straw stack. I secured a good 
}stand. When in June the crabgrass 
and weeds came up, threatening to 
choke it out, [ turned in my sheep 
jand cattle and at times my horses 
jand mules, pasturing it all summer 
and part of the fall. Then the stock 
| was removed, to let it make a growth 
|for winter. It grew rapidly, and the 
sheep were put on again and kept 
| there until January, 1907. The sheep 
desay: put back in the early spring, 
the lambs fattened and sent to mar- 
i | ket. The clover was then allowed 
3 | to make a growth, and in August was 
|cut for seed. The stock was again 
| allowed to graze it, the sheep remain- 
jing on it until the middle of January, 
|1908. Each time the stock ate it 
|down to the ground; but it would 
| always spring up again, seemingly 
with renewed vigor. The sheep were 
|}put back this spring, and the lambs 
fattened and sent to market. 





i Select and Improve Your Clever Seed. 


To those who wish to sow clover 
lof any kind, I advise the sowing of 
|Southern grown seed if they can be 
procured; and the saving of one’s 
/own seed when once started. They 
{are far superior to Northern grown 
| seed, for they have adapted them- 
|selves to Southern conditions. My 
|suecess with clover I attribute to 
saving my own seed. My red clover 
|has been on this place for about fif- 
|teen years; and from present indica- 
| tions, I now have a strain of red 
|eclover that so far has proved im- 
| mune to the clover blight, thus show- 
ing the benefit of seed selection. 

CLARENDON DAVIS. 

Huntsville, Ala. 


Editorial Comment: Mr. Davis 
| brings out a point that is generally 
overlooked by Southern farmers— 
that of saving one’s own seed. A 
crop may be used to the South even 
| while not used to the particular type 
of soil on which the seed are plant- 
,ed; and till one does save his own 
seed, he cannot be sure the seed 
planted will be used to all things his 
local conditions involve. Too much 
cannot be said on farming being a 
local problem. 





|How One Farmer Learned to Raise 
Corn. 


Messrs. Editors: Enclosed please 
Poe one dollar for renewal to The 
Progressive Farmer. You are pub- 
| lishing the best agricultural paper in 
|the United States of America and 
|should be encouraged by every farm- 
ler in this Southern land. I am now 
past three-score and ten, but I never 
| learned how to make corn until I 
{read your paper. We farmers all 
|of our days have been cultivating the 
land, but you have taught us to culti- 
jvate the corn with intelligence and 
;our crops have more than doubled 
| with half the labor. All hail to The 
/Pr ogressive Farmer. 
I. T. CROWDER. 

Mecklenburg Co., . a. 


| 
| 
| Do you want to make some good 
| honest money and get your pay every 
|jnight? Write a line (a postal card 
will do) to Special Circulation Man- 
ager of The Progressive Farmer, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and he will tell you 
how. Worth looking into. 
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Local Implement Dealers Often at Fault 


They Do Not Offer as Good Implements as the Most Progressive Far- 


mers 


Messrs. Editors: Iam anew manin 
this part of the country, having come 
here from Illinois last fall. I find 
farming here so different trom what 
I am accustomed to and the tools so 
best results in the North; and I .am 
never sure that I am doing the right 
thing in the right way at the right 
time. I subscribed for your paper 
through a neighbor, and have been 
following the most helpful sugges- 
tions you have offered from week to 
week on the different crops, as close- 
ly as I can. I believe in your policy 
fully—especially in the use of more 
improved tools and larger and more 
horses. 


Found Good Horses and Good Tools 
Scarce. 


I tried to buy mares of good size 
on coming down here, as I expect to 
go into the stock business in con- 
nection with my farming; but was 
utterly unable to find what I wanted. 
Pony mares were selling at good- 
horse prices, and they were scarce. 
Large horses are necessary for the 
best results in the North; and I am 
sure more power is necessary to han- 
dle properly this stiff clay soil than 
the loamy soil of Illinois. What you 
say of the results of poor tools, in- 
adequate horse-power and shallow 
plowing, is certainly true. 


The Dealers Should Introduce Im- 
proved Implements. 


I want to offer a suggestion, which 
may not meet with your approval; 
but I believe if it was pushed in con- 
nection with your work with the far- 
mer it would bring about the de- 
sired result more quickly, and it is 
this: Impress the fact upon the 
minds of our implement dealers, that 
the most progressive and successful 
dealers are not content with hand- 
ling only the few tools of the same 
makes and styles that they have 
been handling for years, but are con- 
tinually introducing new and im- 
proved machinery. They will even 
offer inducements to one or two good 
farmers to get them to give a new 
implement a fair trial, that others 
may see its merits and become inter- 


,conditions and their results as the 


; A considerable proportion of these 





ested in it. In my own case—and 
the same is true of others—TI had to 
take the train and go to a distant 
town to get, for instance, such tools 
as a dise cultivator, (a splendid tool 
for this county), disc harrow, good 
lever smoothing harrow, best culti- 
vators, and drills. I knew the value 


take the farmer who has always 
lived in this neighborhood and used 


only the 7-inch plow, sweep, and 1-| most territories in which they do 


horse shovel plow. He would not 
so much as think of these better 
tools, much less trying to find them. 
Now if the dealer in every place can 
be made to see how he can be a 
great blessing to his customers and 
also reap a better income by intro- 
ducing new labor-saving tools, I 
think it will be only a short time 
until we can more favorably measure 
up with Iowa in the amount earned 
by each man. It may be, though, 
that you have preached this side to 
the limit before I came down and 
that my suggestion is useless; but I 
have thought of this dire need so of- 
ten, in my efforts to stock up, that 
I decided the best thing to do to 
bring about a change was to put you 
onto the job. 

If it is of interest, I will be glad 
to report later in the season the con- 
dition of the three plots I have start- 
ed this morning. 

H. F. TOLLE. 
Answer: This 


Editorial report 


| they have implements that are bet- 
|ter than what the average local 
of these tools, so went to the trouble | dealer is offering to his patrons; 
and expense of getting them; but| and, what is more to the point, they 


Want. 


is One more instance of how a North- 
ern farmer living in the South, will 
want to continue the use of work 
stock that is large enough and of 
enough head of stock to pull im- 


proved, labor-saving implements. Of 
course, not all of them are 
going to be wonderfully success- 
ful but they will get their 
neighbors to thinking along new 
lines, and for the better. If they 
retain the best there is in theic 


Northern methods and adapt them- 
selves to Southern conditions in a 
commonsense way, their chance for 
success is very good; and they will 
have to do less changing to adapt 
themselves to local conditions for 
field work than is commonly sup- 
posed. The labor conditions, past 
and present, of the South are more 
responsible for the way farm work 
is done here than is any condition 
that has been imposed by nature; 
«und the Northern farmer who be- 
gins to farm in the South will not 
be so hampered by Southern labor 


native farmer is. 


& 


The instance shown in the fore- 
going letter is to the point: A North- 
ern farmer did not wait for some im- 
plement dealer to urge him to pur- 
chase good plows, etc.; but took a 
ride some distance on a train to find 
labor-saving implements. His sugges- 
tions that local dealers will do well 
for themselves and their patrons by 
urging the purchase of modern im- 
plements of all kinds is very good. 


dealers imagine that the farmers of 
their localities are not ready for 
good implements, but they are very 
much mistaken. . In the very same 
territories in which these dealers 
live and do business, The Progressive 
Farmer is preparing the way for 
the use of better implements, and 
they are going to be used. If local 
dealers do not sell them, they will 
lose trade they might get if they 
do sell more improved implements. 
They will be shipped across the State 
if necessary, and even across several 
States. The progressive farmer of 
to-day is not going on in the same 
old rut, with the same old toy tools. 
Manufacturers of improved imple- 
ments advertise in this paper that 


are selling their implements faster 
than they have been able to sell in 


business. Progressive farmers want 
implements that will help them to 
| progress; and if the local dealers do 
ae recognize it, manufacturers far. 
ther away will do the selling. At 
the same time, the manufacturers 
are in most cases glad to have en- 
terprising dealers act as their local 
representatives. If the distant ad- 
vertisers can sell improved imple 
ments with profit, it goes without 
saying that the local dealer, with 
the assistance of a distant adver- 
tiser, could do at least as well. 





Here’s a Rare Cash Offer! 


We are making an exceptionally 
liberal cash offer just now to a few 
men and women who speak first. We 
want a live representative in every 
county in our territory to help us 
push the circulation of The Progres- 
sive Farmer up to 100,000. If you 


want to know about it, write us. 
; Raleigh, N. C. 
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A Roof that Really Protects 








The more carefully you study 
the subject of Ready Roofings 
the more you will be convinced 
of the great superiority of 
AMATITE. 

The average buyer sends to a 
few advertisers for samples, 
picks out one that looks tough, 
and sends in his order to the 
nearest dealer. 

If the dealer doesn’t keep the 
kind selected some other kind 
which he has is generally bought 
instead. 

That is a‘good way to geta 
leaky roof. 

The careful buyer is more 
particular. He knows that any 
roofing will last fora little while 
without attention, but he wants 
to postpone the time and cost of 
renewal as long as possible. 

He is figuring next year’s cost 
as well as this year’s cost. He 
thinks of the muney he will have 
to spend after a few years fora 
new roof if this one won’t last 
any longer. If he can get a 
better roofing at equal cost that 
will last longer, he is so much 
the gainer. 

That kind of calculation is 
called thrift. The thrifty buyer 
sees important differences be- 
tween AMATITE and the other 
roofings. 





The other roofings either re- | 


quire a coating witha special 
liquid every year or two, or pe- 
riodical painting. Right there 
is a future expense to be count- 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING GOMPANY 
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ew Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City 


Minneapolis 





ed by the thrifty buyer. His 
judgement swings toward AM- 
ATITE, because it needs no 
painting either at the time it is 
laid or afterward. Once it is 
on you have no further bother 
or expense. 

Then again, AMATITE 
wonderful durability :— 

First, because it hasa mineral 
surface. Doesn’t it seem rea- 
sonable to believe that a top 
covering of crushed stone will 
resist the wear of storms better 
than a roofing with a smooth or 
unprotected surface ! 

Secend, it contains solid layers 
of Coal Tar Pitch— the matérial 
which is used by the best engin- 
eers for waterproofing deep cel- 


lars, tunnels, etc. Doesn’t it 
seem reasonable to suppose that 
this offers better protection 
against water than materials 
which are never used for such 
severe service ? 


One more argument. Weight 
for weight, AMATITE is the 
lowest in price of any mineral 
surfaced Ready Roofing. 

These, then, are some of the 
reasons why thrifty people buy 
AMATITE—lIt costs nothing to 
maintain ; it has remarkable du- 
rability, and its first cost is very 
low. 


has 





Sample Free. 





‘There are more arguments for 
AMATITE than these. Our 
Booklet tells them. Sent with 
Free Sample for a postal to 
nearest office. wg 
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are worth millions of dollars 





Cow Peas 


to this country, increasing the produc- 


tiveness and value of the land wherever they are sown. 


Farmers 


should sow all of their available lands in Cow Peas. 


Sow for a Forage Crop ; 
Sow after Grain Crops 


) 


Sow at the Last Working of Corn ; 
Sow on your Vacant and Uncultivated Lands. 


Cow Peas make a large-yielding and nutritious forage crop, and 
leave the land rich in humus or vegetable matter, and in excellent 


condition for the crops to follow. 


We are headquarters for Cow Peas, German Millet, Sorghums, Late 
Seed Potatoes, Crimson Clover and all Seasonable Seeds. 


Write for Wood’s Crop Special, giving prices and timely 
information. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 




















THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 
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ON RECEIPT OF $1.00 ONLY 


We have decided to repeat our famous Sewing Machine offer. It is this: We will ship you at once, by freight, this FAM-— 
OUS BALL-BEARING, HIGH-ARM, DROP-HEAD SEWING MACHINE. And for the purpose of introducing it, and 
to advertise it, for one month only, we will reduce the price to $14.69, including attachments. After one month the price will 
go up to our regular figures. Send us One Dollar, giving your postoffice and shipping address and this wonderful machine 
will go to you direct from the factory. On its arrival at your depot your freight agent will allow you to examine it thoroughly. 
If it is perfectly satisfactory, pay the balance due, $13.69, and charges and take the machine. If not what you want, or if it is 
not as good as any $30.00 sewing machine being sold in your county, return it to us by freight collect, and we will refund your 
$1.00 at once and freight charges. Can we make you a fairer proposition than.«this? Consider the price also! We are offer- 
ing you a $30.00 sewing machine for $14.69 simply to advertise it. Moreover, if, after taking it to your home, you find it not 
what you wish, you can still return it to us, and we will refund all your money. 

This is a machine that we have recently put on the market, and is worrying our competitors. It is the king of low-priced 
machines, and for a solid wear-resisting machine, that runs easily, we know that this particular machine is far in the lead. You 
will find upon examination of our machines that we are leaders in both quality and low prices. The head of this machine is 
most attractive in appearance, and tastefully decorated in old goldand green on a polished surface. The arm is large and well-propor- 
tioned, with a clear space under it as great asany family sewing machine made, so that any work, no matter how bulky, can be 
handled withease. The stand is ball-bearing, of the most improved construction. The 
large balance wheel runs on two sets of 11 steel balls, each perfectly fitted, 3-16 in., 
accurately ground on the same principle as in the highest grade bicycles, which gives 
minimum of noise and maximum of ease in running. An Automatic Lifting Device 
is supplied. The device is patented, and is, without doubt, the most perfect of its kind. 
An Automatic Belt Replacer is supplied with every machine.. This Replacer is very 
simple, but its action is very marvelous, as when the machine is opened for use it is 
naturally uxbelted, and instead of having to bend over and replace the belt, it is 
but necessary to move the treadle and the replacer does the rest in a moment’s time. 

The wood work is particularly good and handsome. The front is gracefully 
curved, and the drawers, both center 
and side, are deeply and artistically em- 
bossed. The wood used is an excellent 
grade of hard oak with the popular 
golden finish. The surface is highly 
polished, and the cover, which forms 
a swing-leaf when the machine is in 
oferation, is quarter-sawed, hand-finish. 
It is somuch superior to any machine o1 
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machines sold anywhere near our price, in the South, and they will tell you that 
that we have every confidence that it OUR GUARANTEE. we always keep our promises. Send your 
will please you. Weight, 120 pounds. We bia wacedbens te nkks nied. ele ar one dollar to-day. The only reason we 
If you have any doubt as to our relia- gument, any defect in material or workman- ask for One Dollar in advance is to keep 
bility, write to the Bank of Richmond, pd penne c Riga ee ee ee eee away persons who would ask the ma- 
Richmond, Va., one of the largest banks | chine shipped out of idle curiosity. 








THE SPOTLESS CO., Inc., siotvoi’ue, Richmond, Va. 


THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE. 
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Like Putting 
SAO ia Crate 
~ In Bank — 


The Ludden and Bates Club Plan of 
piano selling was created for people who 
really want a high-grade piano, yet lack 
the ready money for its purchase. By 
joining the club of one hundred now 
forming, members can ‘secure a really 
genuine $400.00 New Scale Ludden and 
Bates Piano at once. We send you the 
piano as soon as your application is ac- 
cepted. You pay for ita little at a time 
each month. It's like putting your 
money in bank, only better ;—you actu- 
ally save $113.00 on the price. 


The Ludden & Bates 


is a genuine $400.00 instrument ifjudged by the values of other pianos. It would cost 
$400.00 too, only for our plan of making and selling one hundred pianos at a time, in- 
stead of asingle piano like other dealers. The saving to you is $113;-$287 instead of $400. 

The Ludden and Bates New Scale Piano is guaranteed for alifetime. Has special 
copper-wound and steel strings throughout. Full cabinet grand, balanced scale, as 
perfect as skilican makeit. Double repeating action, with light, even touch. Gen- 
uine ivory keys. Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, mahogany or oak, lined through- 
out with birds-eye maple. Tone full and rich, with that peculiar “singing” quality 
found only in the highest grade of piano. 

In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract and 
make you an outright present of the unpaid bajance. The piano then belongs to you 
absolutely. This free life insurance has allowed the completion of many a musical 
education, and is worth your consideration. It is practically an assurance that you 
will not lose your piano through inabiiity to pay dues. 

Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different 
styles of finish. In this way you can makea selection that will delight you. You 
cah leave the question of tone tous. We willsee that you get a perfect instrument. 
A well made, attractive stool and a beautiful scarf go with each piano. Write for 
full information of the club that is now forming. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, Dept. Y¥, Savannah, Ga. 
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Are especially adapted for the” Southern } | #1, : 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you || SH BRAS® i 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that | SLICKERS SUITS 
will stand by you; what the climate is does || ’ 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue jf} AND HATS 5 
vay ap it S the egg bye Boge afl 
piano in your home on trial and take your || 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR §| are the men who have 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘*‘ Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C, 














Appropriate to the Centenary of the birth 


Confederacy. 

Furl that banner, for ’tis weary, 
Round its staff ’tis drooping weary; 
Furl it, fold it, it is best; 

For there’s not a man to wave it, 
And there’s not a sword to save it, 
And there’s not one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it, 
And its foes now scorn and brave it. 
Fold it, hide it—let it rest! 


Take that banner down, ’tis tattered, 
Broken is its staff and shattered, 
And the valiant hosts are scattered 
Over whom it floated high. 

Oh! ’tig hard for us to fold it, 
Hard to think there’s none to hold it, 


Now must fold it with a sigh. 


Furl that banner, furl it sadly! 
Once ten thousand hailed it gladly, 
And ten thousand wildly, madly, 
Swore it should forever wave— 
Swore that foeman’s sword should 
never 

Hearts entwined like theirs dissever, 
Till that flag should float forever 
O’er their freedom or their grave. 


Furl it, for the hands that grasped it, 


Hard that those who once unrolled it. | 


And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 


She Conquered Banner. 


of Jefferson Davis (June 3, 1808), we print 


the following poem onthe Confederate Flag, written by Father Ryan, thisand the Sword 
of Robert Lee being regarded as the two most notable poems of the Poet-Pricest of the 


Cold and dead are lying now. 
And that banner—it is trailing, 
While around it sounds the wailing 
Of a people in their woe. 


For though conquered, they adore it, 
Love the cold, dead hands. that 
bore it, 
Weep for those who fell before it, 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it, 
But oh! wildly they deplore it, 
Now to furl and fold it so. 


Furl that banner! True ’tis gory, 
Yet ’tis wreathed around with glory, 
And ’twill live in song and story, 
Though its folds are in the dust. 
For its fame, on brightest pages, 
Penned by poets and by sages, 
Shall go sounding down the ages 
Furl its folds, for now we must. 


Furl that banner, softly, slowly! 
Treat it gently—it is holy— 

For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not—unfold it never, 
Let it droop there, furled forever, 

For its people’s hopes are fled. 


—Father Abram Ryan. 





Malaria Cannot Exist Where There 


and the most fatal diseases of in 


ble, counteract and nullify them. 


You Can Do Much to Prevent 
Malari:. 


een eae Malarial fevers are wmoneg our 
most common diseases. “hey are] utensils 
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EK trust YOU. 
We Offer You an Opportunity to se- Simply mail 


cure an Absolutely Free Trial of the ae 
Best Talking Machine = 


you desire an out- 
Manufactured. @ wW = on Free Vel. 
Star Talking Ma- 
chines and Records 
are acknowledged 
by all experts to be 
the world’s greatest 
achievement in 
musical reproduc- 
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We want the frank opinion of one thousand pro- 


gressive people on the superior merits of Star Talk- “ oe 
king Machines. Will you be one of the critics by he 
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accepting a FREE TRIAL. Write Now. 


Capital Typewriter Co., Inc., 
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preventable, theoretically en'ively 
practically largely. Prevention con 


no malaria, is now regarded as at 


is srmall and weak. The method o 


conditions upon which they are ab 
solutely dependent for multiplica 
tion, to-wit, all stagnant water with 


dwelling-house. 

How You Can Check Mosquitoes. 
large ponds may not be feasible, i 
should be borne in mind that com 
close proximity to these, and tha 


mosquitoes do not fly far from thei 
breeding places. The trouble lie 


the little pools to be found in ditche 
near the house. 




















In the spring, after its winter’s, easily be done away with 
sleep, all nature wakes and begins/| 2nd the latter, if undrainable, should 
another course of activity and be covered with a little oil not less 
growth. With the song of birds is 
mingled the song of the mosquito, 


tivity. As a consequence, the agen- 
cies which produce malarial fevers | 


fancy are once more to the fore, and | 
it behooves us to take account of 
them in time, and, so far as possi- 


sists simply in destroying the onaly| The 
known means of transmission— the} climate is a 
mosquito. No anopheles mosquitoes! than it 


established fact. Comparatively only | 
a few mosquitoes come through the 
winter alive, and the time to wage 
war upon them is while their army 


warfare to be pursued—and the only 
successful method—is to remove the} milk shou!d 


in a reasonable distance of the 


Spring-Time Health Problems. 


Are no Mosquitoes Nor Many Infant 


Troubles Where the Milk Supply Has Proper Attention. 


entirely, 


frequently than every fortnight. By 
looking after these matters as soon 
|} as warm weather begins, and con- 


and in common with all vegetation | tinuing it during the summer, much 
bacterial life awakens to renewed ac-| Sickness and more annoyance would 


| be avoided. 


Keep the Milk Pure for the Baby's 
= Sake. 


Cholera infantum and the sum- 
mer diarrhoeas of infants are caused 
by the toxins produced by the growth 
of bacteria in milk, one of the best 
of culture media. So the problem in 
| this case is to prevent as far as pos- 
| Sible the ingress of bacteria, in the 

first place, by cleanliness of the cow, 

and milker; and_ their 
»| growth by cold, applied at the earl- 
-|iest possible moment after milking. 
milk problem in our warm 
much nore difficult one 
is further North, but with 
reasonab!e care and attention much 
can be accomplished. The cow should 
be healthy and should be fed only on 
gxood food. She should be cleaned, 

at least her flanks and udder, by 
f| brushing and washing, and the hands 

of the milker should be washed; the 

be thoroughly strained 
|and, at least that intended for the 
| baby, should be immediately cooled 
| by putting it in the refrigerator, or, 
where there is no ice, by hanging 
a small can, or better, bottle, which 
has been previvusly sterilized with 
boiling water, in the well, and keep- 


| 


While the drainage of swamps and|ing it there. \While the temperature 


t|} of our wells is not low enough to 
-| prevent bacterial growth, it will 


paratively few of our people live in| greatly retard it and reduce the 


t| amount of toxins to the lowest prac- 
r| tical minimum. With ice in the 
s| house, the results would be much 


chiefly in the rain barrel, tin cans,| better and more conveniently at- 
ete., lying about the premises, and in] tained. R. H. LEWIS, 


s| Secretary North Carolina Board of 


The former can Health. 
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Fight Flies as You Would Disease. 


They Breed in Unclean Refuse and Carry ‘Infection—Dispose of All Re- 
fuse, Thoroughly Clean Your Premises, and Screen Your House. 


Flies are so filthy and so detrimen- 
tal to health, to say nothing of the 
annoyance they cause, that all resi- 
dences should be screened. If the 
expense of wire screens is too great, 
the cloth mosquito netting may be 
tacked over all windows at very little 
cost, but frames will have to be made 
for stretching the netting over doors. 
Farmers’ bulletin No. 133, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, gives a plan 
for killing flies in the house; but it 
is more trouble than many will care 
to go to. 

of 

Schemes for Killing the Pests. 

There is also the old scheme of 
putting up roosting brushes for the 
flies, which may be made of paper 
cut in strips and hung on the ceil- 
ing. When the flies get on the 
brushes at night, a sack may be slip- 
ped over tke roosts, so that the flies 
may be killed with little trouble. It 
may be necessary to repeat the work 
from time to time as more flies get 
into the house. Sticky fly paper is 
another remedy often used, but the 


How and When Flies Breed. 

We are told that ninety-nine of 
every hundred flies that infest houses 
belong to the family which breeds in 
stable filth. One female lays an av- 
erage of one hundred and twenty 
eggs in a season, the egg hatches in 
eight hours, hatches into a maggot 
that eats ravenously and grows fast 
for five days; the maggot turns into 
a pupa and sleeps nearly five days, 
then in about ten days from the lay- 
ing of the egg the fly emerges from 
the pupa state with wings—an adult 
fly to travel about and spread disease 
wherever it finds an opportunity. 
Each of the young female flies is 
soon ready to take up the work of 
multiplying their kind. Each fly is 
capable of visiting a garbage heap 
and carrying thence germs of such 
disease ag typhoid fever or diphthe- 
ria. _Some of our soldiers while in 
camp during the Spanish war were 
infected with typhoid fever by flies 
that had access to sewage dumps. A 
farmer who keeps his own place 
clean may be made sick by flies that 





paper is unpleasant to have about. 
Paper may be pasted or pinned into 
the form of the large part of a fun- 
nel, 
point of the funnel would be if there 
were no hole. Place this funnel in 


the mouth of a large fruit jar and) 
A little | 


have soapsuds in the jar. 
syrup may be put on a cork that 
floats in the suds, the syrup being to | 
draw the flies into the jar. Once in, 
they will not have the sense to get) 
out and the fumes from the suds will 
kill them. Set the jar at a well 
lighted window, as the flies will con- 
gregate there. The jar will have to 
be cleaned out well every two or 
three days, or it will smell bad from 
the decaying flies. 
good as it is cheap. 

Flies Spread Deadly Diseases. 

Modern science shows that insects 
are largely responsible for disease in | 
the human family, and perhaps the 
common housefly is the leader among 
insects in giving persons disease. 
They breed in filth, develop in filth, 
feed in filth,-and carry filth wherever 
they go. From their small size it 
might be supposed that they could 
not carry enough filth to make their 
presence dangerous, but disease 
germs are so extremely small that a 
great number of them may be ecar- 
ried on anything as small as the tip 
of a pin point. One germ can as eas- 


ily start a colony of germs as a bit} 


of Bermuda sod can start a bunch of 
Bermuda. So, it is erroneous to sup- 
pose that a fly is too small to be a 
carrier of disease. Many epidemics 
of the hot season have been rtaced to 
the fly. It is more dangerous to 
man under modern conditions than 
wild beasts were to man when he 
lived in the open, without a dwelling 
for protection. Some years ago 
when cholera was killing from two to 
five convicts a day in a Manila pris- 
on, the disease was stamped out 


promptly by screening all openings 


and trapping what few flies accident- 
ally entered. The fly is responsible 
for the death of many children 


through polluted milk. The fly likes 
and when it can get to this 


milk; 
food, it plants bacteria, which breed 
rapidly 
ous. 


with a half-inch hole where the | 


This trap is as| 


and make the milk danger- 


‘come from a garbage pile of some sick 
neighbor. We are told that if there 
were no filthy barnyards or stables 
|there would be no flies, since they 
| would have no place to grow; and we 
;are also told that they will grow in 
any animal or fowl excrement. A 
| firm compost heap is almost free 
from maggots, as the female flies can- 
not pengtrate such heaps to lay eggs. 
| A hen working in a heap of manure 
will destroy many young flies. The 
/hen also makes the surface too dry 
|for hatching the fly eggs. 


| Screen and Clean Up! 


| All this shows that each person 
should keep his own premises clean 
and have his house screened, so that 
j iies may not come from a neighbor's, 
| where there is sickness and thus car- 
ry the disease. It has been stated 
ithat one female lays an average of 
one hundred and twenty eggs in a 
|season; and supposing that half that 
|many flies develop figure up what 
the number of her offspring is after 
three or four generations. 

Do not be content with keeping 
| the premises clean outdoors and 
screening the house. Do not leave 
food uncovered and keep the floors 
and the tables clean. It is an error 
to keep a room dark continually to 
keep out flies. Flies do not like a 
room where there is no moisture or 
mold. Let in the sunlight, and make 
the rooms unpleasant for them. 
Where there is no sunlight they will 
find conditions they like, even though 
they gather at windows where light 
comes in. Have screen doors hung to 
swing outward, so flies will move 
from the house as a door is opened. 





A Reminiscence of Father Ryan. 

Dear Aunt Mary: About 24 years 
ago when I was studying at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, a 
strangely dressed visitor made his 
appearance there one day. It was 
soon noised about that it was Father 
Ryan. At that time it was very 
fashionable for young ladies to have 
autograph albums, and we hastened 
to our rooms to get our albums. The 
steward, seeing a man in the parlor 
with albums around him, thought he 
was a peddler, and quickly ordered 





him to leave the building. 
as well as the rest of us, 


His ward, 
was very 
indignant. Of course, the steward 
was much mortified when he learned 
who the distinguished visitor was. 
After enjoying a cool drink of water, 
Father Ryan wrote the _ following 
lines in my album: 


“Thou art in the spring, 
My summer nears its close; 
O’er thee, life’s golden wing, 
O’er me life’s grave repose. 
Let Spring and Summer meet 
Together at God’s feet.”’ 

MM. i9.8. 
Statesville, N. C. 
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FREE 


Send no money. Just 
we 


will send you a opy of our 


new Magazine ful of inter- 
want to know esting articles and informa- 
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matter where you are or 
where you may be. if you are 
dissatisfied with your present 
position; if you want to move 


Where do YOU) to a new section of the coun- 


ry; if you have anything to 
BAS or if you want to buy; 
you will find just what you 
want to know about it in its 
helpful pages and it wont cost 
= acent. Justa letter ask 
ing for it will bring it, provid. 
that you mention what 
kind of a business you de- 
sire, or what size farm you 
are searching for and in what 
state you wish to locate. Just 
tell us what you want as we 
send the Magazine free only 
to people who give us this in- 
formation. you want to 
buy a farm or business any 
where, if you desire to move 
to another state orcity, write 
at once and tell us what you 
want and where you want it 
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‘‘What’s Ghe News?’’ 











THE PROHIBITION ELECTION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

We went to press last week too early to report 
the result of the North Carolina Prohibition elec- 
tion. The latest returns indicate that prohibition 
won by a majority of 43,000. Of the ninety-eight 
counties, seventy-seven voted dry and the follow- 
ing twenty-one voted wet: Alexander, Alleghany, 
Camden, Caswell, Durham, Edgecombe, Frank- 
lin, Johnston, Martin, New Hanover, Onslow, 
Orange, Person, Stanly, Stokes, Surry, Tyrrell, 
Wake, Washington, Wilkes and Yadkin. 

We again urge our North Carolina readers to 
lay aside whatever of bitterness or hard feelings 
the campaign may have engendered, and get to 
work at other things. Having decreed that the 
South shall no longer lag behind other sections in 
the matter of education, and that it shall even 
lead other sections in the matter of sobriety, let 
us now set ourselves to encourage every good 
word and work until the South shall become 
again, with a trained, sober and efficient people, 
the foremost section of the American Union. 

& & , 

THE DEATH OF GEN. STEPHEN D. LEE. 

The South celebrates this week the centenary 
of the birth of Jefferson Davis, and to his career 
we are giving extended notice in this issue. It is 
a pathetic coincidence that at the same time the 
South celebrates this anniversary of the birth of 
the Confederate President, she must also mourn 
the death of one of her generals who fought most 
worthily on the field of battle. Just as our last 
issue was going out to its readers General Stephen 
D. Lee, Commander-in-Chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans, and a Lieutenant-General in 
the Confederate Army, died at Vicksburg, Miss., 
whither he had gone as a member of the Vicks- 
burg Natural Park Commission to welcome a 
party of Federal veterans from Iowa and Wis- 
consin. 

There are few men in our section whose death 
would have caused more widespread sorrow than 
has that of General Lee. Distinguished as a sol- 
dier of the South in, time of war, he distinguished 
himself even more strikingly in the rebuilding 
of the wasted South after the strife of battle had 
ceased. From 1880 till 1899 President of the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
he gave himself, like his great chieftain and name- 
sake, to the cause of training the South’s young 
men, endorsing the fundamental doctrine ex- 
pressed by Gen. Robert E. Lee in 1867: ‘The 
thorough education of all classes of the people is 
the most efficacious means, in my opinion, of pro- 
moting the prosperity of the South.’’ One of the 
finest types of the Southern planter, scholar, and 
gentleman, General Lee took a special interest in 
scientific agriculture and the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural College bears the lasting impress of his in- 
fluence. 

& & 
A MEMORY OF GENERAL LEE. 

One day last July the writer visited General 
Lee in his home in Columbus, Miss., and mem- 


ories of our conversation now come vividly to 
mind. He showed especial interest in all efforts 
to increase stock-raising in the South. ‘It ought 
to be a fundamental rule in Southern farming,”’ 
he declared, ‘“‘to have a good rotation with one- 
fourth of the land always in pasture, and stock 
enough to make this profitable. In this way, and 
with cowpeas growing on one-third of the land 
also, we should stop wearing out our lands, and 
on the contrary, have a policy under which their 
fertility would perpetually increase. And then in- 
stead of making one bale of cotton on three acres, 
we should make a bale on one acre and save two- 
thirds of the labor.” 

The whole conversation, some notes of which 
are now before us, would make an interesting 
story, but we can quote only one more expression. 
General Lee had been speaking of the wasted con- 
dition of the South after the war and exclaimed: 
“T am really prouder of the work of Southerners 
after the war when our men in the face of the 
most discouraging circumstances a people ever 
had to face, set themselves to rebuild the waste 
places and restore civilization and prosperity—I 
say, I am really prouder of what our people ac- 
complished in those dark days than of the bravery 
of our men on the battlefield itself.”’ 


se 
CONGRESS. 


Congress has adjourned, but that doesn’t mat- 
ter. Its members were not doing anything any- 
how, and except for press dispatches of filibuster- 
ing and temporizing tactics, their departure from 
Washington will not cause any notice. 

The puerile and undignified attempt to revive 
sectional feeling by tacking the Crumpacker bil! 
for reducing Southern representation to the bill 
to make all campaign contributions public—this 
effort at once to perpetuate political corruption 
and to revive the smouldering embers of sectional 
bitterness fittingly ends a long-drawn-out farce 
which had already taxed the patience of a nation. 


& & 
GOVERNOR JOHNSON IN THE SOUTH. 


Governor John A. Johnson, of Minnesota, has 
been for sometime visiting different sections of 
the South, speaking last week in Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
as he had spoken previously in Atlanta and Rich- 
mond. The most ardent advocates of Mr. Bryan 
admit that Governor Johnson has made a good 
impression on our Southern people, for frankness, 
courage, and broad-mindedness. Speaking to the 
representative of one of our Southern papers a 
few days ago, he made a criticism of one defect 
in Southern character especially which it may not 
be unprofitable for us to consider: 

““The war devastated this country,’ he said, 
‘but the war was not the only cause for the longs 
period of stagnation. Lack of hard work did 
much to retard the South’s regeneration. Her peo- 
ple did not know how to turn and work. If our 
people of the Northwest had had this region, they 
would have put it on its feet again in a very few 
years. We have been accustomed to work. We 
had no servants to wait on us in the Northwest. 
Our women folks, too, knew how to work. My 
wife did her own housework almost up to the 
time I became Governor. She cooked the dinner 
for her guests and washed the dishes. It is these 
habits of industry that give life and strength to a 
nation, especially to a people in time of a crisis.’ ”’ 

This criticism is one often made not only by 
Northern men coming South, but by Southern men 
who visit other sections and learn thereby that 
the South is being seriously held back by the evil 
to which Governor Johnson refers. It seems to us 
a good thought to leave with our readers in clos- 
ing this review of the week’s news. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


In referring, therefore, to the days of the past 
and the glorious cause you have served—a cause 
that was dignified by the honor in which you 
maintained it—I seek but to revive a memory 
which should be dear to you and pass on to your 








children as a memory which teaches the highest 
lessons of manhood, of truth, and of adherence 
to duty—duty to your State, duty to your princi- 
ples, duty to the truth, duty to your buried pa- 
rents, and duty to your coming children.—Jeffer- 
son Davis. 





TWO OR THREE MATTERS FROM LAST 
WEEK’S PAPER. 


I.—Water in the Farm Home. 


I hope that the article last week will stir up 
many farmers to getting a supply of running wa- 
ter in the house. On level lands near the coast 
the windmill is perfectly reliable, but in many 
hill sections they have not been found sufficient. 
But the gasolene engines or the hot air engines 
are now so reasonable in price that any farmer 
can have a supply of running water and a bath 
with a boiler attached to his kitchen range 
to supply hot water. Then I have a hot water 
radiator from the kitchen range that warms 
the bath-room and prevents any freezing of pipes 
in winter. Those who have never had a bath-tub 
and running water cannot realize the value of 
these appliances that in health alone save far 
more than they cost. Stop buying patent medi- 
cines and try hygienic measures and save the cost 
of these and the doctor’s bills, too. 

a 
1.—The Field of the Slothful. 


In a six-mile drive yesterday I passed the field 
of one of those H. Alf Hollidays. The land had 
been put in good order and corn planted. Now it 
looks like he had intended to make a lawn, for the 
young blue grass is thick all over it and almost as 
tall as the corn. But the day before was Satur- 
day, and I suppose he went to town. Now his 
corn is getting ‘“‘humiliated,’’ and it will take hard 
work to humiliate that grass. He knew the land 
wag full of blue grass seed, and if he had used 
the weeder before the corn started and since, he 
would have saved a great deal of labor that is 
now needed to clean the crop. Perhaps he is try- 
ing the Williamson method, and the grass evident- 
ly likes that method, for it looked shouting happy 
while the corn—well, in a few days more it will be 
hid, and Mr. Holliday will say that he had bad 
luck with his corn. 

& 


Iif.—Cultivating the Corn Crop. 


That is excellent advice that the veteran editor, 
Henry Wallace gives on page 12 of last week’s pa- 
per. Mr. Wallace carries a gray head with lots 
of grey matter inside. He is not only an editor 
but a farmer and a lover of the farm. Read over 
and over again that last paragraph of his, and 
then see if you want to ‘humiliate’? your corn 
this season, letting the moisture that the corn 
needs evaporate through the crust instead of 
keeping it near the roots with a dust blanket 
made by rapid and frequent shallow cultivation. 
Tack that paragraph up where you ean read it 
often, and remember that cultivation releases 
plant food, and does not cost so much as fer- 
tilizer. 

& 
1V.—Breeding Up Cotton. 


A great deal has been said about corn breed- 
ing, and careful breeding of the seed is just as im- 
portant in the cotton field. Mr. Scherer’s article 
is very suggestive, and especially. what he says in 
regard to big-bolled cotton. This is a point well 
worth studying, for the general impression is, and 
it is an impression that I have shared—that a big- 
bolled cotton is necessarily a late one. Living 
where I now do I have no opportunity to study 
this, but cotton farmers should study what Mr. 
Scherer says and endeavor to improve their seed. 
A single season’s selection often shows such mark- 
ed improvement in cotton that farmers are apt to 
be satisfied and stop further selection. But the 
true method with any farm crop is to have a 
breeding patch and keep up the breeding towards 
an ideal plant, early, prolific and short-jointed on 
the strongest soil. 

oe 
V.—Alfalfa. 


I would like to add to what Mr. Parker so well 
says about Mr. Miller’s alfalfa, that if he will go 
ever it with a disc harrow, say late in August, and 
then sow about ten pounds more of seed per acre, 
and roll it he will find a great improvement in 
the crop. It has been done here repeatedly, and 
while it looks rough on the growing alfalfa, it is 
the best thing that can be done for it, and if the 
liming Mr. Parker advises is done just before the 
discing, all the better. W. F. MASSEY. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 





The coming of the magazines and reviews for 
June, reminds us again of the tragedy of Jefferson 
Davis. A Shakespeare could make of it a story 
that would interest the ages. In fact, there is 
hardly a character in the tragedies of the great 
playwright whom misfortune follows so persist- 
enly as it did the executive head of the 
short-lived Southern Confederacy. Called of the 
gods to lead in sorrow but in imperial pride the 
foredoomed cause of a belated feudalism in its 
death grapple with that growing spirit of democ- 
racy which had become the ruling passing of the 
age—why did this not promise in itself enough 
of tragedy to satisfy the fates? But it would seem 
as if destiny had set itself to struggle with the 
man to break his masterful spirit only to find 
that through it all “he winced not nor cried 
aloud.”’ 

We speak of the June magazines because June 
and this first week in June is the hundredth anni- 
versary of Davis’s birth, and the tragedy that still 
attends his career finds fresh illustration in the 
fact that his name is barely mentioned in these 
publications, while articles already beginning fore- 
tell the coming deluge of. literature called forth 
by the centenary of his great antagonist, Abraham 
Lincoln, in February of next year. 


& 


Born in the same State and but a few months 
apart, the lives of both these men lay hold 
mightily upon the imagination; and in both, the 
tragic is the major note. While reared in greater 
comfort, theearly lifeof Davis seems hardly happier 
than that of Lincoln himself. Marrying at twen- 
ty-five the daughter of Zachary Taylor, her death 
a few months later almost prostrated him, and for 
years afterward he lived in seclusion, helping his 
brother in the management of their Mississippi 
plantation and fitting himself by study for the 
tasks he was later to assume. Distinguishing 
himself for gallantry in the Mexican War and win- 
ning laurels as Representative and Senator in 
Washington, this season of seeming prosperity last- 
ed only long enough for the fates to fit him for 
the supreme tragedy in which he must ever stand 
conspicuous in history. Fate has assigned to few 
men a harder task than that of guiding the des- 
tinies of the Southern Confederacy. If Davis had 
succeeded, he would have deserved a mighty place 
in history: that he failed is no proof of weakness. 
The very principles that called his government 
into being had in them the menace of failure. 
Leaving the Union because of their adherence to 
the doctrine of ‘States’ Rights,’ each Southern 
Commonwealth was jealous of whatever attempt 
at power the new central government displayed, 
and every effort made by Davis to increase the 
efficiency of the national organization provoked 
the fiercest criticism. In his own Cabinet were 
bitter critics; the Vice-President of the Confeder- 
acy differed with him violently; in both Houses 
of Congress his policies were under constant fire; 
the brilliant editor of The Richmond Examiner 
turned his caustic pen against the President, and 
Rhett of The Charleston Mercury went so far as 
to suggest impeachment itself. When the war 
ended and the tragedy of Lincoln’s assassination 
maddened the people, the bitterness of the times 
had so fully done its work that the North was 
ready to believe Davis a party to the awful 
crime. For two years then a prisoner on the 
charge of treason and complicity in assassination, 
the man who but a few years ago had seemed in- 
deed to stand on fortune’s crowning slope, now 
drank the bitterest dregs of disaster and humili- 
ation. And then as if fated to typify in American 
history “that unhappy master whom unmerciful 
disaster follow fast and follow faster,’’ Davis came 
from this ordeal and engaged in business only to 
see his company fail after a few years of effort, 


while bereavement and other misfortunes crowd- 
ed thick upon him. Three sons had been born to 
him. One of these fell from a window in the 
Executive Mansion during the war and was killed; 
in 1874 another died of diphtheria, while the 
only one to reach manhood died just as he be- 
gan business at the age of twenty-one in 1878. 


& 


The tragedy of such a life should appeal to 
the heart of the nation, and it is proof of the 
kingly spirit of the man that he was never hum- 
bled. An eye witness describes his trial after two 
years’ confinement in prison, much of the time 
shackled like the common criminal, 
words: 


in these 


“Mr. Davis though looking better than I ex- 
pected, is only a shadow of his former self; but 
with all his dignity and high, unquenchable man- 
hood. As he entered the densely crowded court- 
room with his proud step and lofty look, every 
head reverently bowed to him and a stranger 
would have sworn that he was the judge and 
Judge Underwood the culprit.’’ 


& 

The pity of it is, that the tragedy did not end 
with the life of Davis and that there are yet de- 
plorable misconceptions of the man on the part 
of the general public. He was perhaps too much 
of a doctrinaire; he prebably let his personal 
friendships sway him too much in his official re- 
lations; his brilliant exploits in the Mexican War 
gave him perhaps an exaggerated idea of his mili- 
tary genius; he was inexcusably slow perhaps in 
realizing the desperate straits of his army toward 
the last; and admittedly slower than Lee and oth- 
er great Southerners in accepting the new order 
of things after the war. 

The recognition of these facts, however should 
not blind the people of either North or South to 
President Davis’s loftiness of character, indomi- 
table courage, unspotted purity of life, and the 
nobility of spirit that saved him from showing 
any trace of bitterness in his age, in spite of the 
indignities he had suffered. His heroism in the 
Mexican War was such as to win the applause of 
the entire nation. As Secretary of War he was 
admittedly one of the ablest the United States 
has ever had. As United States Senator the con- 
sistency of his course and the high character of 
the man won him the esteem even of his oppon- 
ents. And as President of the Confederacy not 
even the failure of the cause can make history 
forget that he discharged a hard task, when all is 
said, with credit and honor to himself. 


& 

The time has also come when history acquits 
him of many slanderous charges once made 
against him. 

For a long time it was believed that he had 
supported repudiation in Mississippi. The truth 
is, he wrote a pamphlet opposing repudiation and 
presented it boldly to the leader of the repudi- 
ation advocates. 

For a long time it was believed that he plotted 
against the Union in order that he might head the 
Confederacy. The truth is, that he did not seek 
or desire the Presidency, but wished a place in 
the army, and received the news of his election as 
President with undisguised sorrow. 

Many critics have charged that he was a fail- 
ure as the new nation’s Chief Executive. The 
truth is, that circumstances foredoomed the oc- 
cupant of the office, whatever his ability, to cer- 
tain failure. 

For a long time it was believed that he was re- 
sponsible for the mistreatment of Union prison- 
ers, and guilty even of plotting against the life 
of Lincoln; but historians of both sections now 
admit the utter groundlessness of these charges. 
There has also been a widespread belief that 














Mr. Davis persistently encouraged disloyal senti- 
ment in the South after the war; but this charge, 
as we shall see in a moment, 
foundation. 


is also without 


& 


Many stories are told illustrating the striking 
yet thoroughly easy and natural dignity of the 
Confederate President. In our office this week a 
man who knew him years ago said: ‘Mr. Davis 
was the only man I have ever known who knew 
how to walk.” And his dignity was the same 
whether he was-dealing with prince or pauper. 
When on a visit in Raleigh a score of years ago, 
a number of prominent men called to see him at 
the hotel and he excused himself from them after 
a time in order that he might speak with his old 
negro servant who had gone to his room to pay 
his respects and to talk with his former master. 


& 


We wish, especially, however, to correct the mis- 
taken impression as to Mr. Davis’s attitude toward 
the Union in his last years. What he said in 1871 
is not indicative of his real nature, for the South 
was then in the midst of the saturnalia of Recon- 
struction, the excesses of which were calculated 
to drive the bravest men into doubt and despair 
for the future. A friend who knew him in the 
later 70’s, speaking to us a few days ago de- 
clared, “‘There was no bitterness about him’’; and 
this is borne out by the closing chapter of his 
monumental work on ‘‘The Rise and Fall of the 
Confederate Government.” 

Singularly pathetic and dramatic is the last 
public appearance of Mr. Davis and here we may 
bid him adieu. It was the Democratic Convention 
of the Seventh Mississippi District in 1888. Col- 
onel Stockdale, a Pennsylvanian by birth, had 
just been nominated for Congress and Mr. Davis, 
happening to be in the city, was sent for and ask- 
ed to address the convention. It was late in the 
afternoon; the last rays of the setting sun fell 
upon the white hair of the aged statesman as he 
stood before his hearers. Himself the representa- 
tive of a by-gone era, he spoke in terms of en- 
couragement to the younger men about him to 
fit themselves for the new era and the new days in 
which their lives were to be spent. 
heard it says: 
more. 


A man who 
“Mr. Davis spoke for an hour or 
Every word he uttered admonished loyalty 
to the Union, and the burial of all sectional feel- 
ing. Its effect was to hasten the growing recon- 
ciliation of the North and South, and the earn- 
estness of his message can never be forgotten by 
those who heard him.” 

In an old paper we find the following report of 
the first paragraph of that address, and it makes 
a fitting word with which to close this sketch of a 


‘man with whom fate and history have dealt un- 


kindly, but whom the future will vindicate from 
many misconceptions of our time. In beginning 
this last address Mr. Davis spoke about as fol- 
lows: . 


“Mr. Chairman and Fellow-Citizens: Ah, par- 
don me, the laws of the United States no longer 
permit me to designate you as fellow-citizens, but 
I am thankful that I may address you as my 
friends. I feel no regret that I stand before you 
this afternoon a man without a country, for my 
ambition lies buried in the grave of the Confeder- 
acy. Aye, the grave of the Confederacy! There 
has been consigned not only my ambition, but the 
dogmas upon which that government was based. 
The faces I see before me are those of young men; 
had I not known this I would not have appeared 
before you. Men in whose hands the destinies 
of our southland lie; for love of her, I break my 
silence, to speak to you a few words of respect- 
ful admonition. The past is dead; let it bury its 
dead, its hopes and its aspirations. Before you 
lies the future, a future full of golden promise; a 
future full of recompense for honorable endeavor; 
a, future of expanding national glory, before which 
all the world shall stand amazed. Let me beseech 
you to lay aside all rancor, all bitter sectional 
feeling, and to take your places in the ranks of 
those who will bring about a consummation de- 

voutly to be wished—a reunited country.” 
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“OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
and 
Berkshire Hogs 
37 cows produced in 1907 14175 
ibs. butter, or an average of 383 
Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now at the head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Sheferd, :: 
Arrowhead Farm. 


Red Poll cattle, Poland China pigs, Dorset 
sheep, Bronze turkeys (our matured Toms 
weigh from 45 to 53 pounds), pure bred fowls. 
Eggs. Albemarle Prolific seed corn. 


SAMUEL B. WOODS, Prop’, 


Charlottesville, Va. 











Big Reduction Sale 


On Fox, Deer and Cat Hounds. Broke dogs 
$20 to $30. Extra broke bitches $30 to $50. Pups 
$15 per pair. Broke ’Possum and Coon dogs $18 
each, 2 for $380. Dogs suitable for cat $12.50 to 
$17.50. Red and gray fox cubs 6 for $25. 30S. 
C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00; $3.25 per 100; 15 B. P. 
Rock Eggs $1.00; $5.00 per 100. 
J. D. STODGHILL, &3 








Shelbyville, Ky, 


DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 

L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 
of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From the best registered stock, two months old, 
now ready for delivery; per pair (boarand sow) 
$15.00; sows per pair $12.50. Special quotations 
ontrios. Can furnish them in pairs and trios 
no akin. Correspondence solicited. 


Chestnut Ridge Farm, 


R. F. D. NO.1, - - HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Two Young Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


I have two fine young Purebred Shorthorn 
Bulls I would sell; one now ready for service 
and good enough to head any herd. 


G. F. HAMBRIGHT, 
King’s Mountain, R. F. D. No. 2, N.C. 














Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 


Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 


D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C. 


PIGS. -- PIGS. -: PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sell a 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 

Sumnyside Farms, 

W. R, Walker, Prop’r. Union, 8, C. 








——IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred 
Horses, Jersey — 
Cattle, Black; 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


COLLIES The Kind that wiil 


drive your Hogs, your 
Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful ana 
faithful FARM DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8. We sup- 
ply full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
the book, when requested. ‘The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 
pepe: We ship promptly upon receipt of 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH. VA. 


POLAND CHINAS—Herd headed by “’ Suc- 
cess 121043." who competed (1907) in 7 rings, 
winning 6 first and 1 second. proving our for- 
mer claim ‘that he is the best Poland China 
boar in Tennessee.”” Fifty of his pigs and 100 
fancy gilts and sows to breed to him for our 
fall and winter trade. Also fine S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, English and American Fox Hounds. 
Write your wants and send a red stamp to 

SMITH BROS., Locust Grove, 
Normand, Tenn. 





Essex Hogs, 
os Scotch Collie 








AMERICA'S 


HORSE SAEVRIER 


At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 
to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited. 


PERCHERONS 


4 years old and over --.......---. 

3 years old and under 4-.__ 

2 years old and under 3 ---.-....-2nd, 5th 

EYOUuGe OF MATE 05.5 os csics ssa Ist 

Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


French Coach 


4 years old and over --.........-.. Ist, 2nd, 3rd 
3 years old and under 4 -...---... Ist, 2nd 
Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions of both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
hs St. Paul, Minn. 























The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

hers ay 4 Home Farm is headquarters in 
South for cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 

















THE Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and sell you a first- 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator can. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 
A large lot to select from. 

Junction City, Ky. 


BILTMORE BERKSHIRES ! 





and mules. 
Joe E. Wright, 











We are now booking orders for young pigs 
from our spring litters. Write for price list, 
Combinations of English and American 
blood lines. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING! 


Owing to the lateness of the season we 
are giving a 25 per cent. discount on our 
prices for eggs. Take advantage of this 
reduction and send your order in at once. 


JERSEY: BULLS AND HEIFERS! 


Write for pedigrees and 
descriptions. 


Biltmore Farms, :: Biltmore, N. C. 











POLAND CHINA PIGS 


Ready to ship and will book orders for 
Mammoth Black Pigs 

This is the only way you can get 
this popular breed as the demand 
has been greater than the supply 
since they have become known. 

Remember Iam the 
of this popular breed. 


John A. Young, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


originator 














YOUNG HORSES FOR SALE. 


Several nice young standard bred horges for 
sale. Saddlers and harness teams. 
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If refrigerators or rooms 
milk igs kept are musty or unclean, 
the milk will be affected. 

If your milk has a cow-barn smell 
it is dirty, will not keep 


hay ag a dairy feed, and some dairy- 
men will find it advisable to grow 
clover. 


A low temperature will help to 
keep milk in good condition, but 


cleanliness from first to last is of 
‘nore importance. 

Let cows have no opportunity to 
get to the feed room and waste feed 
by eating more than they need, and 
maybe harming themselves in do- 
Ine 1G. 

Make cottage cheese to eat at 
home and some to sell. There is al- 
ways a demand for it if it is good. 
Selling to consumers will frequently 
be found best. 

Cows that wade in dirty water get 
dirt in the milk, and milk with dirt 
in it does not keep right or make 
choice butter. Many troubles in man- 
aging dairy products arise from cows 
having waded in dirty water. 


Do not use milk vessels for any 
other use than to contain milk. It 
seems a small thing to get ves- 
sels clean as far as the eye can de- 
tect, but the unaided eye cannot 
learn more than half the story. 

Credit a milk cow with the value 
in her manure, and with the value 
of skimmed milk for making pork 
or eggs. The indirect income from 
a cow may be about as valuable as 
the direct. Do not overlook that, if 
you want to do the cow justice. 

Every vessel that comes in contact 
with milk should be rinsed, then 
washed and scalded every time af- 
ter having been in contact with milk. 


The Dairy Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
investigating creameries. In 
the last few years many thousand 
have organized. Many have 
been successful from the first. Some 
have failed after a few months’ op- 
eration. Some never started opera- 
tion. A considerable portion of the 
failures have been due to an insuffi- 
cient number of cows, which should 
be not less than 400. Some co-op- 
.erative creameries failed because of 
improper organization. An excessive 
cost of building and equipping the 
plant has been another cause of fail- 
ure. 


been 


been 


& 
A building about 28 x 44 feet will 


on the locality, the cost of material 
and labor, and on the construction. 


the main work room, 
boiler room (including space for re- 
frigerator machine), coal room, re- 
frigerator, store-room, and office. The 
machinery for a hand separator 
plant, consisting of a 15-horse power 
boiler, 
combination churn (600-pound but- 
ter capacity), will cost about $1,200 








C. T. SMITH, - - 


Croxton, Virginia. 


Machinery for a whole milk plant 








cost from $800 to $1,400, depending | 


Such a building usually consists of | 
engine and/| 


a 10-horse power engine, a} 


| the Department. 


Drops of Dairy Cream. 


where | Have the boiling water clean and set 


the vessels away unwiped to drain. 
While wiping the vessels would seem 
to further cleanliness, it scatters bac- 
teria over wide areas of the vessel 


well or | surfaces. 
make choice butter. | _— 


Raise your own dairy cows and se- 


Clover hay ranks about with pea|lect such as are from good producers. 


The farmer who wants only enough 
{milk for family use can afford to fool 
|along with a small yielder, while the 
|man who is making a specialty of 
| dairying cannot. 


| Setting milk on the table in an op- 
|en vessel for use at meals and then 
| pouring any of it from this open ves- 
|sel into other milk helps to get harm- 
|ful germs in the whole amount. The 
few germs that may be carried from 
|the open vessel used on the table will 
|multiply fast when mixed with the 
| larger amount of milk. 

| If a farmer wants only a little milk 
‘for home use, letting the calf suck 
| is not so bad to get the cow milked 
clean and to make her come up at 
milking time; but such management 
jhas no place in a well conducted 
dairy. When a cow gets used to not 
having the calf suck, she will give 
her milk down just as well as if the 
|calf did suck. 


Remember that pea hay _ that 
should be raised this summer to feed 
cows on next winter to help save ex- 
pensive cottonseed meal. The peas 
will be improving the land while 
growing good feed. If necessary re- 
read that article recently printed in 
this paper, that advised the use of 
/only a peck of pea seed per acre if 
planted with a suitable drill. 





If one-third of the milk a calf 
gets is from a cow that has been 
milked several months, the calf will 
not have the scours if the milk is 
Bri clean and is fed in the right 
}amount and at the right temper- 
borg Try this simple preventative 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


and see how well it helps to raise 
calves easily. 


The Cost of Creameries. 


will cost about $1,850, if of a size to 
handle 1,000 to 1,200 pounds of but- 
ter per day. If a refrigerating ma- 
chine is added, the cost will be in- 
creased $600 to $1,000 more. This 
brings the total cost of a creamery 
up to $2,000 for a simple hand sepa- 
rator plant withowt artificial refrig- 
eration and where material and la- 
bor are cheap, and up to $4,250 for 
a whole milk plant that includes ar- 
tificial refrigeration and where ma- 
terial and labor are higher. 


af 


From its extensive investigations 
the Department of Agriculture is 
well prepared to furnish helpful in- 
| formation as to the proper organiza- 

tion of creameries and cheese fac- 
| tories. Those interested should ask 
the Department for a plan of organ- 
ization, a list of machinery, and 
building plans. Such safe guidance 
as may be obtained for the asking in 
this way will save much expense and 
make the chances of success much 
greater than would be possible if the 
inexperienced plunged in without 
knowing what they should do; and 
those of limited experience can also 
get much benefit by the broader out- 
| look gained by the investigations of 
A good beginning 
is half of success. 
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Sow Sorghum With Your Peas. 


Seven Years’ Experience Has Taught Mr. French That the Mixture is 
Far Better Than Peas Alone. 


Messrs. Editors: 


It isn’t often that|the humus our plants produce than 


my friend, Prof. Massey writes any-|from the nitrogen they gather, and 


thing for The Progressive Farmer | 
that I cannot endorse fully, since 
his teachings are as a general thing 
“sound as a rock.’’ But what he 
gays in a recent issue about not sow- 
ing sorghum with peas is so at vari- 
ance with my belief and practice that 
I feel I would be doing my readers 
a great injury not to enter my pro-| 
test against his advice in this in-| 
stance. We have sown peas, alone 
and mixed with sorghum, for seven | 
years and the best proof I can give | 
as to my belief in the matter is to 
say that we are every year increas- 
ing our acreage of the mixture and 
diminishing the area sown to peas 
alone. 


Heavy Yield of Superior Cowfeed. 


We are growing some 25 to 70 
tons per acre of the sorghum and} 
pea mixture and have found the hay 
to be such an excellent cowfeed, the 
mixture producing on the same class | 
of soils a much greater yield of good | 
feed than the peas produce when| 
sown separate, so much more easily | 
cured and handled, and in a dry gea- 
son always making a profitable crop 
where the peas often fail to produce 
crops that are profitable to cut for 
hay during such unfavorable years, 
and the mixed hay being so much 
more readily preserved out of doors | 
in large ricks or stacks that we are. 


j;have cost 


two to five tons of peas and sor- 
ghum will certainly make more hu- 
mus than will % to 2% tons of peas 
alone, and I know it will do more 
in the way of bringing the herd 
through the winter. 


Forty Tons, $700 Worth, on 17 
Acres. 


If we had depended on peas alone 
during the past season we wouldn’t 
have had hay enough to have been 
worth harvesting, but having the 
sorghum with 


the peas our ma- 
chines were’ enable to secure 
all the short peas there were 
and enough sorghum to make 
around 40 tons from 17 acres, 
and such good hay that it would 


us $700 to purchase it 
had we been compelled to do so. Our 
cattle are just (last week in May) 


|using the last of this hay, and it is 


of such fine quality that not a stalk 
or sorghum is left 30 minutes after 
it has been scattered on the sod in 
their pasture. 

The writer traveled Western North 


|Carolina pretty thoroughly the past 


constrained to say to our folks, ““Put| 
|feed and no cowfeed. 


the sorghum with the peas.’’ 


The Mixture is a Rich Humus Maker 


I have failed to note any great 
difference in the amount of peavines 
produced per acre whether sown 
alone or in connection with the sor- 
ghum, and we fail to see how the 
fact of the sorghum growing with 
the peas detracts from their capacity 
as soil improvers, or how the sor- 
ghum injures our soil any more when 
sown right along with the peas than 
when sown on a separate piece of 
land. The fact is, that on our soil 
we seem to derive more benefit from 





summer, observed hundreds of pea 
fields, and not one field in fifty, 
where the peas were sown alone, 
would cut one-half ton of hay per 
acre, while the sorghum and_ pea 
mixture looked good for from 1% 
to 2% tons. This difference in yield 
meant the difference between cow- 


Preparing 20 Acres—Sow Sorghum 
With Peas. 


We are preparing the land now on 
which to plant 20 acres of the mix- 
ture in rows two feet apart (as we 
have done a number of times). The 
sorghum will be mixed -with the peas 
at the rate of one to four. The 
sorghum will hold the vines off the 
ground so the entire crop can be 
secured. French says for you cow- 
men to sow sorghum with the peas. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





Hogs that are grazing off some 
crop planted specially for them are 
as good manure spreaders as have 
been found to date. 


Consider that hogs are grazing | 
animals and make the most of it if} 


cheap pork is wanted. 
them when they can 
selves more cheaply. 


feed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Do not feed | 
them-| 


Movable hog houses are growing} 


in favor and they ought to. 
take care cf hogs well, and by mov- 
ing them it becomes easy to get quite 
clean quarters frequently. 

The National Mule-Foot Hog Rec- 
ord, located at Indianapolis, has is- 
Sued a constitution, rules, 
description, ete. In other 


grees. 

Shade—coolness—is a _ necessity 
for hogs in summer if they are to do 
well. If no other shade can be had, 
make a cheap roof of boards that can 
be moved about, and put it on a dry 
Spot. 
think that if pigs 
run with older hogs that are hog- 
down corn, the pigs will 


Some raisers 


oj oe 
sing 


They | 


| 


| 


detailed | 
words, | 
everything is ready to receive pedi-| 
| Tests at the Indiana Experiment} 


On the Hog. 





pick up and save many grains shell- 
ed by the older ones, which the older 
ones would not pick up till the grain 
got scarce. It is worth looking into 


| at least. 


‘or the land and labor needed, it is 
doubtful that any hog crop will give 
better returns than artichokes; and 
they will stay in the ground all win- 
ter in good condition if desired, and 
the hogs can harvest them whenever 
it is most suitable. 


Have something every month, in 
the year for hogs to graze on. It 
can be done in the lower South, and 
there is no other way in which pork 
can be made as easily or by which 
the health of the hogs will be main- 
tained more surely. 


Station indicate that pigs make bet- 
ter gains when their grain is fed dry 
than they do when it is mixed with 


water. This would suggest that 
those who take the trouble to mix 
grain with water before feeding 


waste their time and, to a slight ex- 
tent, the food value of the grain. 

Do not sigh and say that it is hard 
to grow hogs without a lot of: corn. 























separators. Had the DE LAVAL 


out at your own home free of 
write us today. 


42 E. Mavison STREET General 


Drumm & SACRAMENTO STB. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Cream Separator 
CREAMERYMEN 


Today over 98 per cent of the world’s 
creameries use DE LAVAL separators. 
every cowowner. Without the separator creamery operaticn 
would be almost impossible. No matter whether the creamery 
is buying whole milk or cream its success rests upon the cen- 
trifugal cream separator. Those who are buying whole milk 
skim it at the factory with DE LAVAL Power machines—tho:e 
who are buying cream advise their patrons to purchase LE 
LAVAL Hand machines. The biggest and most successful cream- 
ery company in the world is buying cream from nearly 50,0C0 
patrons to whom it has sold or recommended DE LAVAL Hand 
machines, after many years of experience with all kinds of 


most profitable separator for anyone owning two or more cows, 
this great creamery would never have taken the responsibil- 
ity of placing them with its patrons. | i 
hundreds of other instances, for creameries can be found in 
every part of the world having from a few hundred to many 
thousand DELAVAL patrons. W 
WHY experienced creamerymen prefer the DE LAVAL to other 
separators? You may learn the reason by asking for a DE LAVAL 
catalog, or better still a DE LAVAL machine—to examine and try 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1213 &1215 Fiueerrt St. 165-167 BROADWAY 14 &16 Princess Sraeer 
PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 


NEW YORK. 
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not been the best and far the 
And this is true in 


ouldn’t it pay you to find out 


all expense. Don’t wait, but 


Offices: 


173-177 Wittam Srreer 


107 First Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 








Corn is not necessary, except to fin- 
ish hogs off; and they will be health- 
ier if they do not eat so much corn 
and the pork they make will be made 
more cheaply. Corn, corn, nothing 
but corn, is responsible for a lot of 
talk about hogs not producing as 
large litters as they used to. 


to raise crops for hogs to graze, it 


runs by the lots and if the gate open- 
ing from the road to each lot is just 
wide enough to swing acress the 
road. 


but one place 
place they are wanted. 
hogs nor the man is run or worried 
in the least. 


they can go—the 





SLOP BARREL ON RUNNERS. 


A slop bar:-1 is a nasty thing to 
have standing s::ear the kitchen door; 
but sinee it is not an uncommon 
thing on farms where hogs are kept, 
a description will be given of a plan 
to put it on runners so that the slop 
may be moved by horse power. This 
plan will be also appreciated by 
those who have skim-milk for feed- 
ing hogs that are some distance away 
from where the skimming is done. 
Two runners are sawed out roughly 
from scantling and are put together 
so that when the barrel is laid on 
its side across the sled the runners 
will be in about four inches from 
the ends of the barrel. The runners 
should be hollowed out on the top 
the shape of the barrel, so that the 





|barrel will rest more firmly on the 
sled. Stout straps of hoop iron 
should also run over the barrel and 
be securely fastened to the runners 
in order that the barrel may not 
move about. Place the barrel over 
the center, from front to back of the 
lower side of the runners—not over 
‘the center of the top side. If the 


barrel is to be moved over sloping 
ground, the runners should be longer 
than might be used on level ground. 


af 


An opening in the top side of the 
barrel should be cut of a size that 
will permit slop or milk being poured 
in conveniently and also enable one 





When several lots are fenced off | 
the contents. 


will be a great convenience if a road ' 


Then, when the hogs are to} 
be driven from lot to lot, there is} 


Neither the! 


to use a large dipper for removing 
A barrel of this kind 
is nothing new, but the following 
contrivance has, so far as known, 
been used only by the writer. The 
runners were made of 2x12 pieces, 
so that the end of the barrel when 
pulled up to a hog trough was higher 
than the trough. That made it possi- 
ble to pull out a plug and let the 
milk flow by gravity from che barrel 
into the trough. A like result might 
| be accomplished by having a raised 
iplace (a wood platform with an in- 
|clined approach or a ridge of earth) 
at the end of the trough, that would 
imake the barrel higher than the 
trough when sled was pulled up on 
the high part. But this last plan 
would make it inconvenient to move 
|the trough frequently, which may be 
| desired. 


J 


A coal oil barrel that has been 
burned out or a lard barrel if it has 
two good ends is excellent for this 
use. It is a small matter when the 
harness is on a horse to hitch to this 
sled and get the slop or the milk to 
the hogs. Those who are raising a 
considerable number of hogs and 
maybe keeping them quite a distance 
from the house to graze some crop 
that has been planted specially for 
them will find this sled idea a very 
good one. It may be noted that milk 
and slop may do worse than merely 
sour if kept too long before feeding. 
It may begin to rot without the feed- 
er suspecting that any unfavorable 
change hag taken place in it. Even 
though the animals that eat it are 
hogs, it is unwise, unnecessary to 
supply them with decayed food. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FARM WORK IN JUNE. | for roasting ears. If the garden is kept at work|/a young crop is growing above or under the sur- 
(Continued from Page 1.) and clean all summer there will be few cut] face of the ground. The weeder, with its lighter ee 
v . AY jf “4 i i 
ne ay mie spring, yg pescodbo rage god weight and more yielding teeth, can be, and Tall 
pistils or silks of the detasselled ee oto} Brisas “3 ee ee ee should be, used in many cases where the harrow | Hav 
would promote cross fertilization if we were sure} dens in the fall. F Tho 
that the ears selected were not close akin. But if 5} would not do at all, or but poorly. mi 
selected from the same field we will know noth- Sow Late in June.—The latter part of June is & is 
ing of the parentage of any of the ears. The seed | the best time in the South to sow seed of parsnips, The Harrow is Needed if You Don’t Use the Mess 
is eo sPOm a ae spin is ta ae salsify, and pees “aed po ypocin ae te Weeder in Time.—In some instances, the land | ride - 
A better way to insure crossing wou O}and salsify will make eir best grow in e a. = ares 
have two seed patches remote from each other.| fall, and, in fact, will grow all winter a little. that has —, =e oe the weeder and in its | like so 
Then take ears from each patch and plant in al-| ;he stump-rooted Danvers carrot is best for table present condition requires the harrow could have the fa’ 
ternate rows, detasselling all the rows from one} yse, and as the nights get cold a furrow can be| been worked well with the weeder if the weeder | ance 0: 
patch so that they will be fertilized by pollen] thrown to them from each side and they will] had been used before the land got so hard. This is | amie 
from the other patch. Then the next year re-| keep all right. Blood beets should also be sown) i4, same thing in a different form as failing to 
verse the order and have the male parents from| jn June and in the fall treated like the carrots. ios kavow (i) grave and weeds act #0 lores 
‘ al crossing, a é arge 
ae te ee ee cae ea a ¥* can a that ah ill not kill them and deep plowing - k 
and is what the stations might do well, though 1at a harrow w DP ing per it 
farmers generally will not take that trouble. Marketing Hints.—If you sell vegetables put] may be necessary. The weeder can be used when make t 
3 them “_ pu ee gritens pial aaa prees the crop is so small and the weeder will cover the peas” 
: ye ea in nea unches, and onions y » € io : b manen 
Planting Corn W ar, a a ak i ae ae them washed clean. Many people are fond of ee oe eta we print i 
persia — rouge sonages 3 hi . en gen is Prt green peas like the white black-eye, and it will) vantage when there appears no immediate need make ; 
Seine wake atek ke eonetie sik eeaigtinas pee pay to grow these in rows like snaps. There is a| for its use. When land is just starting to form a it so « 
like eorton. The wheel on the left is used as a| large white ae ieee ie oe on the cg that | crust, the weeder will prevent the crust from become 
¢|is much better than the old one and ripens IM) +, Wing. Cultivation with a weeder must 1 and hi 
a This is rapid but takes a good deal o sixty days, so that two crops can be made on the| rming u i i ede u De oar 
seed. same land, for I have done it in Raleigh. | done at the right time, the same as any other fawuses 
& R work, if it is to be resultful. If the right time use it) 
Plant for a Full Silo.—If you intend to do the : | passes, it may be gone forever, or only till som i 
y 5 are 72 ass ’ J ’ e | 
best in your farming, and intend to feed next ee ee pene cultivation ies been given first ” Welles or . 1 
winter, you should by all means have a silo and Try a part of your tobacco field cultivated shal- | , ; : g F , on “a Pn 
should now plant the corn for it, and the wheat] jow and level and see if it does not do fully as| @ccount of a hard crust having formed or the tant: 
drill will be an excellent machine for planting| well as so much hand-hilling. I think it does bet-| compactness of the soil, a harrow has to be sub. pana 
this corn if you let it stand as thick as drilled. ter. In the early growth of tobacco the two-horse | stituted for a weeder, it is not unlikely that the vest a 
ime ca bier icggtiag sean Fane pores riding cultivator id just as useful and labor-| yeeder can be brought into service later, when | how t 
cialis ee oe a ae ee ee light working may be best. men WwW 
& at a give t 
lll.—HARVESTING SMALE GRAINS. . ¢ sv the h . if no o 
‘ ati : ar noi Ghee tae Sadat wan oa ee ee The Weeder, for Light Cultivation.—Another the far 
Make Your Shocks Right.—You will use the| @ ee a W.F “MASSEY use the weeder may be put to is to cultivate the farmer 
binder, of course, but the important matter is to sho ¥ | crop lightly after it may be too large to harrow iets 
see that the shocks are made properly to prevent os ‘ | cross-ways. The horse may walk down the middle had cl 
damage to the grain in curing. Set up a good THE WEEDER OR THE HARROW? between the rows and enough teeth may be re- J nus” | 
broad base and lay pag chery a eee and Several who have tried a weeder for the first; moved from the weeder so that, while the soil T woul 
OP ee Oe ee, eee see mee OO cae ie year, in cultivating crops just before or| Will be stirred just outside the drill, no teeth will | humus 
far better than small ones. do any worl the drill 73 wi 
fen th h +4 that the weet- y xk in the drill. Since two rows will be there: : 
& soon aiter they came up, fave sal ; cultivated at one trip across the field, the cultiva- | jow < 
Sow Peas on Stubble.—Then, if you have not|er did not stir the soil enough. A mixed report, | tjon will be very rapid and can gainfully be given wot oa 
sown clover on the wheat, plow the stubble at) favorable and unfavorable in parts, has been made| at a time when the average farmer would say the. fa 
ee ee Psi nie ey ag and when ye hay he by still others. Those who have found the weed-| there was no need whatever for cultivation. But | ejover; 
cu isc e stubble and sow crimson clover in ‘ ‘ weeds and grass that are just germinating or pos- P 
September as a winter cover and a preparation for er the best implement under some prdiaatinien and sie Galen Sak wok out ob Ges epeand Wi be Se- the thi 
cotton next spring. This clover, turned down in not the best one under other conditions, have in| .troyvea and the ground will be kept mellow. This | More — 
April will give you a fine chance to plant cotton | their experience, as shown by their reports, really | light stirring will let air and heat into the soil 
on the level and will help the crop immensely.| got at the truth concerning the weeder. These| about the roots of the crop, which changes the So 1 
One farmer in South Carolina wrote to me that a last say that if the land is mellow enough, the plant food into easily used forms; and the crop : $1 t 
growth of crimson clover made him 1,100 pounds : benefit h ; reside : = 
ain inns wut. tik Geek wk th may bene much more from such work than it pa 
of seed cotton without fertilizer except the actd| Weeder does excellent work; but that when the) . uid from a large amount of fertilizer. Alt | oT $ 
vhosphate and potash he applied to the clover,| land has formed hard clods or is very compact, good farmers understand that the right kind of ihc 
while land alongside that had no clover, but was| the spike-toothed harrow does better work. cultivation very largely takes the place of fer- wile 
fertilized, made 500 pounds of seed cotton per s tilizer and that what fertilizer may have been | P'©%!™ 
acre : P : begins 
rs 2 When to Use the Weeder.—That tells the whole —, hye sa when the cultiva- specul 
: ine: ionisa a shou e. i 
IV.—THE TRUCK PATCH. story. The weeder is intended to be used when It will be rare indeed that the inexperienced . = 
Successive and Clean Cultivation.—Do not al- the harrow would tear up the land too much. The| will use the weeder soon enough. They should chants 
low the busy rush in the field to cause you to neg-| harrow is heavy and the teeth are unyielding. | remember that its use is largely to prevent a dens 
lect the vegetables. It is far better to have them| Tearing up the land by a harrow is not as serious | ‘rust from forming, rather than sad break PS aces, 
out Me ieg renege gwd of land os long as most inexperienced persons would think. A crust, CHAS. M. SCHERER. ae 40 
rows that can be worke y horse power than in| — offerin 
an enclosed garden where a great deal of hand bein EMEEOL SHON ah SR FY . wines "9 marke 
work will have to be done. As fast as a row of| | discourage one who had no experience will very Perhaps the most valuable result of all educa- peas g 
snaps comes up I plant another row till last of | Often straighten up beautifully and grow with in-| tion is the ability to make yourself do the thing fee a 
August, and thus keep a constant supply for the | creased vigor. But there is a limit to the tear-| you have to do, when it ought to be done, wheth- thevent 
table. In like manner I plant rows of sweet aid ing up of the land that can safely be done while| €T you like it or not.—-T: H. Huxley. worth 
2: of aci 
see th 
ERRUMATE 
Angle Drive 8883". GAS ano | ENGINES| ©." 
Complete with double box, Steam Cylinder Pre 88, GAS O LI N E will n 
Cushioned Tramper, Improved Cleanine Fede. The truly scientific powers. Let us PROVE their superiority to you] them. 
Double le Roll Condenser. Metal Lint Fiucs : A before you buy. Both quality and price right. The ing m 
RAVES BELTS AND INGO RES a oe POWER. MOST RELIABLE AND ECONOMICAL POWERS ON EARTH] apout 
) IDLERS OR COUNTERSHAFTS REQUIRED. ’ + ; 7 F 
~Write for Testimonial List, Prices, Terins, Etc.— 21 years’ experience in them. You are SURE OF YOUR SERVICE always, farme 
srrieg/BBES MACHINERY COMPANY, aoe fy buy until youinvestigate the Foos. Write for Book No. 3l. in tog 
SO SBES GUARAN ) x y 
BOX 1280, COLUMBIA, SG. aoe eee Daitaceyeonie. FOoos GAS ENGINE co., Springfield, 0. us les 
t See Sa other 
ao fte Schof ield Boilers HOW ABOUT YOUR ff 
'e jo geo Smoke Stacks; Tanks | SEED? manul 
= big gl Saw Mills; Steam ° mus. | 
itters’, gineers’, - ‘ 
chinists’ Sup inet es; Syrup Kettles; "3 Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten eel 
Cane Mills; to- a C to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty small 
yr rg modern and up- h to o twenty- five per ton and give away your hulls find t 
° ‘ wag”: in the trade? Why not make your meal and bone at their : 
: plant covers seven acres, a vos — ae ag pee enormous owed ed hull a they ] 
and we are prepar to save you _ i e build a line of plantation cotton se u A “J 
tors, (3 to 18 tons dail ty), that be og 
money on high machinery. | soy peda an ae » Rory. 2g ny ail ond wie pee 8 
Write to us. grind pour seed into meal and bulls as Pend comefrom them 
e gin. e an in success- al 
Schofield’ s Iron Works ful yl A gens the South. Write for catalogue. a ithor 
MACON, GEORGIA J PERRYMAN 2 CO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. raise | 
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How to Make Cowpeas Popular. 


The Papers Should Print It in Big Letters Every Week, Farmers Should 


Talk Peas and Plant Peas, and Sa ve 
Thresher—When Pe as 


Have a Pea 


Pea 
Get 


Hay—Then They Should 
Cheaper Thousands and 


Thousands Will Plant Them—Oth er Good Things That Should Be in 


Reach of the Small Farmer. 


Messrs. Editors: The new inven- 
tion reported by Prof. Massey for 
threshing cow peas begins to sound 
like something. I see very little in 
the farm papers about the import- 
ance of raising and using cow peas, 
except in a general way. 


“If I Were an Editor.”’ 


If I were the editor of a farm pa- 
per it seems to me that I would 
make the subject of “humus,” ‘“‘cow 
peas” and the other legumes a per- 
manent feature of my paper. I would 
print it every issue in big letters— 
make a “‘hobby”’ of it. I would print 
it so often that these words would 
become familiar to every farmer 
and his household. The word “le- 


gume” is “Greek”? to the ordinary 
farmer (the very one that needs to 
use it). He does not know how to 


spell it, or pronounce it, or what it 
is. The cow pea is the only one that 
he knows how to use to some ex- 
tent; therefore if there is an im- 
proved way to plant, cultivate, har- 
vest and thresh, I would tell him 
how to do it. I would encourage 
men who have learned new ways to 
give their experience—offer prizes 
if no other way. In no other way can 
the farm papers better help the small 
farmers of the middle South improve 
their thin lands—lands that have 
had clean culture for years. ‘Hu- 
mus” is the thing to do it, therefore 
T would tell them how to get this 
humus into the land. Of course, 
there are a few acres on all farms— 


new ground and bottom—that do 
not need so much humus. Some of 
the farmers know how to use the 


clovers, vetch. ete., but cow peas are 
the things. 


More Farmers Would Use Cheaper 
Peas. 


So long as the price of cow peas 
is $1 to $3 per bushel the small far- 
mers are not going to use them to 
improve the land. They don’t know 
how to harvest them except by hand- 
picking. 
begins in the fall the pea buyers and 
speculators, both North and South, 
of the Middle South, begin to write 
to all the town and country mer- 
chants for prices. The 
then gets 
peas. Then wagons go all through 


the country, stopping at every farm, | 
offering sometimes a price above the | 


market. The farmer then lets his 
peas go, except two or three bushels 
for seed, perhaps. He thinks 
throwing away money to sow $30 
worth of peag and $5 or $10 worth 
of acid on 5 acres of land; so you 
see the importance of inducing them 
to plant more peas, so that the price 
will not tempt them to sell, but use 
them. Farmers, look up this thresh- 


ing machine and tell your neighbors | 


about it and plant peas. Several 
farmers in a neighborhood could go 
in together and buy a thresher. 
us learn how to harvest the peas 
other than by hand-picking. 


First Raise More Feed. 


It is useless to tell the farmers to | 
manure their land to make the hu- | 
mus. Of course every farmer should | 


save all the manure he can, but the 
small farmers—the most of them— 
find that after they have manured 
their gardens and truck patches that 
they have about enough to go ove. 
one acre. It is also useless to tell 


them to keep more cattle and stock | 


without first telling them how to 


raise more feed. 


Just as soon as the picking | 


merchant | 


after the farmer for his| 


it 


Let | 


Nearly all the farm papers advise 
in every issue to use nitrate of soda, 
muriate of potash, lime, etc., as glib 
as if the farmer could buy it at any 
store. The average farmer does not 
know where to get these things, His 
fertilizer dealer does not keep them 
or know anything about them, as a 
general thing, and the advertise- 
ments in the farm paper is far away 
off yonder—New York, or Charles. 
ton, or somewhere. He does not 
know how to order it, and if he 
does, the freights are high on small 
lots. We should try to get some one 
in our large towns and small towns 
to establish supply houses and keep 
these things close to the farmers who 
are advised to use them. I wish we 
could read in every issue of The 
Progressive Farmer advertisements 
that would tell the farmers that if 
they wanted muriate or sulphate of 
potash, nitrate of soda, kainit, lime, 
floats, seeds, clovers, peas, vetches, 
etc., they could get them of so and 
so in Wilmington, Raleigh, Durham, 
Greensboro, Salisbury, Winston-Sa- 
lem, Charlotte, Asheville, and so on. 

T. M. YOUNG. 

Davie Co., N. C. 





TO KEEP WEEVILS OUT OF CORN 


Try Packing Sassafras Bushes With 
Your Corn, and Kerosene Sticks 
in Your Peas. 


Messrs. Editors: The Progressive 
Farmer is becoming more and more 
popular every day, and deservedly 
so. It not only gives the farmers a 
medium through which they can ex- 
change ideas, but it encourages them 
to do so, and we thereby get useful 
information of a _ practical nature 
that we could not otherwise get, and 
I think we should all appreciate 
your effort. and every farmer should 
do all in his power to keep the good 
work going on. 

I notice in your reply to a query 
relative to keeping insects out of 
corn that you recommend the fumi- 
gation process. I have no doubt that 
fumigation with carbon bi-sulphate 
would be effective, but the trouble 
is that none of our bins are “air 
tight.”” In fact, they are purposely 
built with cracks to let in air, gen- 
erally the more the better; there- 
fore, to fumigate a large crop would 
entail considerable expense and trou- 
ble, so that for a large majority of 
farmers it would be entirely imprac- 
ticable. 

I have found from considerable ex- 
' perience, a cheap, practical and very 
effective remedy is to get a lot of 
sassafras bushes, preferably with the 
roots on, put a layer of corn and a 
layer of bushes alternately until bin 
is full—this done at harvesting. 

In keeping clean peas free of 
weevils, I find that if the peas are 
put in a barrel and a few sticks of 
some kind of porous wood soaked in 
| kerosense oil are stuck down in 
them, the sticks being occasionally 
resoaked, very few if any insects will 
| trouble them. This may be useful 
| to some one. 





D. C. SANDERS. 
Colleton Co., S. C. 





Why Are Farmers So Slow to Adopt 
Better Methods. 


Messrs. Editors: Please find en- 
closed one dollar for my renewal. 
Allow me to thank you for sending 
|; On my paper. I would have missed 
it greatly, though I get the Cultiva- 
tor and the Ruralist both. Your pa- 
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Complaints About 
Poor Paint 


The time to-complain to your painter 


about the paint he uses is Jefore he puts if 
on the house. 


¢ 


q 





The man who pays the bill should not shirk the responsibility of choosing 
the paint. True, the painter ought to know paint better than the banker, the 
professional man or the merchant, and if he is a genuine, trained painter, he 
does know. The trouble is, the houseowner often deliberately bars the compe- 
tent, honest painter from the job by accepting a bid which he ought to know 
would make an honest job impossible. 

Inform yourself on paint, secure your bids on the basis of Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil, and then (quite important) see that you get them. 

The purity of White Lead can be definitely determined even by the novice, in 
two minutes. A blowpipe is needed, but we will supply that instrument free to 
anyone interested in painting, together with instructions for its use; also a simple 


re direct treatise on the general subject of painting, written especially for the 
ayman. 







Ask for “Test Equipment 13 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following cities is nearest you: 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis 
Philadelphia | John 1. Lewis & Bros. Co.]; ‘Pittsburgh [National Lead & Oil Co.] 
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UR PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR for handling 
cotton is the best thing ever invented in the 
whole world’s history for that purpose, Your 

cotton should be perfectly cleaned of leaf, trash and 

dirt. It should be put up in neat bales, and the 
machinery should be the simplest and easiest to operate. 
We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator under the Murray 

Patents, the Murray Cleaning Feeder and Double Screw 

Press. The outfit does ail these things with absolute perfec- 

tion, and it is the simplest made. We buildthe engine that 

goes with it, and are ible for the ful, satis- 
factory operation of the whole. 


LIDDELL CO., Charlotte, N. C. ) 














Write us immediately for 
prices and full information, 











Money Made by Every Member of the Family 


Our 
Canners 
Excel in 
Every 
Point of 
Real 
Value. 


3 
$i 


| 
} 
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{ 
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Using the Improved Raney Canning Outfits. 


No rural home can afford to be without one of Our Canners. The work is pleasant and 
easy. and we tell you how to put up the finest class of canned goods in the world. You can 
use themin your home or sell them on the market for the highest prices. 

We sell all sizes, prices from $5.00 up. Also cans, labels and everything used in the can- 
ning business. Send for our catalog and learn all particulars. 


The Raney Canner Company, - Chapel Hill, N. C. 











per is quite an inspiration to me to | 
do better farming, and [ never read | 
it without learning something. | 

You must get very much discour- | 
aged after hammering, hammering | 
on us so long and finding so few get- | 
ting out of the rut. Can’t you give} 
us an article on why farmers are So} 
slow to adopt new and better meth-| 
ods? One farmer, writing to the Cul-| 
tivator, said we knew how, but we} 
would persist in going the same old 
way. 











Keep the harness 
soft and it will be 
strong. No dan- 
ger any time 
when every 
strap is made 
pliable and 
tough with 


W. TT. AUSTIN. 
Greenville Co., S. C. 


HARNESS OIL 


Nothing like it to 
save leather from the 
destructive effect of 
rain, wind and ani 
mal sweat Makes 











The only Glass Valve Pump—never 
sticks — never fails—always ready. 
rm | 











Also HAY TOOLS, Ba r | harness look like new. 
Hangers, pie ; Rack Clamps. | Made by 

rite today for Circulars and Prices. STANDARD OIL CO., 
F.B. Myers & Bro.,18 Orange St., Ashland, 0, | (incor ted) 


THE 


PUMP 








PUMPS. 


TUAT 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











Reduced from $1.50 to $1 a Setting. 


Until July 1st will ship Barred Rock, S. C. 
White Leghorn and Pekin Duck Eggs for $1.00 
setting. Pure bred stock. 


ACME POULTRY FARM, 





RAEFORD, N. C. 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 





S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


~NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, =: Charlotte, N. C. 








Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs 

Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs 

Buff Wyandotte Eggs - 

Milk White Guinea Eggs - $1.00 per 15 

Purple Guinea Eggs” - - - $1.00 per 15 
Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 

atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 


ders promptly. 
JNO. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 


QJAK HILL POULTRY FARM (30 stana- 


ard bred S.C, R. I. Red Eggs. No better 

in Carolina. Single setting $1.25, two for $2.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

N. A. HARTSFIELD, Prop., Wyatt, N. C. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. 
Bred exclusively for 5 years. Thoroughly up to 
the standard. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fer- 
tile eggs $1.00 per 15: $3.00 per 50. Weaned chicks 
35 cts,; frying size 50 cts. 
N. B. Crudup, Jeffress, Va., Route 1. 


- 5c each 
$1.00 per 15 
$1.00 per 15 





is the place 








‘O make room for youngters I will sell year- 
ling breed of Buff Rocks and White Wyan- 
dottes cocks, $2.50 and $3.00; Hens, $1.50 and #2. 


E. P. SCHOLTZ, 20 W. Trade Stree’, Charlotte, N. C 
15 Varieties Purebred Poultry. :-- :-- 


Eggs $1 per setting. Catalogue free. 
J. T. YODER, Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 











Amd iron Femces 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - - - - N.C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 


CLOSING OUT 


My entire Pack of trained Dogs, bred 
Bitches, young Dogs and Paps. All 
well bred and will go at half their real 
value. Write quick and get choice. 











w THE POULTRY YARD. w | 











ERVIN SNIDER, - - Shelbyville, Ky., - - Route 4. 
INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


AGOOD FARM 


forsale. Not particular about location. 
Wish to hear from owner only who will 
sell direct to buyer. Give price, descrip- 











Spurs for P 


Ag much depends on the person 
who carries the feed to poultry as 
on the feed carried. The feeding 
vessels must be kept clean and the 
birds must be treated kindly. 


Do not let any person worry you, 
because he thinks he has discovered 
and owns the only good breed on 
earth. He is merely short-sighted 
and can’t see over his own fence. 
His breed may be best for him, or 
under his management or lack of 
management; but there are others 
that are good when well cared for. 
Farmers are misled into trying to 
do many things advocated by poul- 
try papers, for the reason that pa- 
pers devoted entirely to poultry look 
at the industry largely from the} 
standpoint of specialists, or fanciers. | 
The busy farmer with a lot of cot-| 
ton and corn and hay and stock to| 


and he should manage his poultry ac- | 
cordingly. | 
Because fanciers find it best to 
keep their birds penned up is no 
reason why the farmer should. Let 
all poultry, young and old, run 
about as much as possible, unless 
there is some special reason for pen- 
ning them up. It is all right to| 
pen young birds more or less to | 
keep them from getting wet in the 





Capons Brin 


Market ?—Caponizing is 

Messrs. Editors: The subject for 
this issue was suggested by W. D. 
L.’s query in The Progressive Farmer 
of May 21st under ‘Plow-Handle 
Talks.’’ He there asks where he ‘“‘can 
buy capons.’’ 

Grown capons are very hard to find 
at this season of the year, as they are 
usually marketed at ten and eleven 
months old, which would bring a last 
season’s capon to market along in 
January or February. It is beyond 
me why so little caponizing is done 
in the South, when such handsome 
returns can be realized. 


Value Almost Doubled by Caponizing 


It will be found by caponizing the 
surplus young “roosters” and keep- 
ing them, mind you, not until they 
are three or four months older but 
until fully matured, their value in 
many instances is doubled. I do not 
mean that the weight is actually 
double but I do mean that the weight 
combined with the extra value of 





tion, and state when possession can be 
had. Address, P. Darbyshire, Box 1337, Rochester N. Y. 








capon meat makes the fowl nearly 
double its former value. The larger 
the capon the more per pound he is 








AND RED 
= abodes CEDAR 


te al steel frame. Continuous’ 
opening. Safe ladder. How to Build. 


Cc Tank 
BM Dope RAL AMAZOO PeiiC0. 
















worth, and as capons are good forag- 
| ers, devoting all their time to eating, 
| digesting and growing, they become 


nue to the poultry raiser. 





Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak first. A live representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us push the circulation of The Progressive 
Farmer up to 100,000. 

If you want to know about it, write us. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The Time to Caponize. 


average ‘“rooster”’ 





of success. 


gawky chick to the young rooster. 
Not Hard to Learn. 


Caponizing can be learned witlt 
very little study, usually in an op 














| generations of chickens, keep the 


j}are hoped for. 


look after is on a different basis; bes a. bok” Ge ce 


| . 


|for it, and it is worth just as much 
grass or from straying off where | in the farmer’s garden. 


g Big Prices. 


Why Do Not More of Our Southern Poultrymen 


an additional source of large reve- 


The time to caponize depends more 
upon the size than upon the age. The 
should be about] increased price 
two and one-half to three months old. 
The rooster that is too young is rath- 
er difficult to caponize, and after he 
becomes too old there is less chance 

The right time is the few| known about capons. 
weeks that he is changing from the | 


eration or two, and tools sujtable | 


oultrymen. 


harm might come to them, but that 
is among the special reasons why 
full liberty may not be best. 

If hatches with your own eggs 
have been poor, try to think whether 
the old birds were in good condition 
all last winter. That often largely 
controls the hatching of eggs and 
the stamina of the chicks that may 
be hatched. For the good of future 


old birds in a thrifty condition the 
year round. A chick’s constitution is 
made before the egg that hatches it 
is laid. Any handicap that the chick 
may start with will be recovered 
from very slowly. Good care for 
poultry all the time should be the 
rule, if good hatches or hardy chicks 








Poultry manure is very rich in am- 
monia; and if acid phosphate is mix- 


for crop growing. Lime and ashes 
would tend to drive the ammonia off 
in the air, and for that reason should 
not be used. The manure and the 
acid phosphate mixture will make ex- 
cellent fertilizer. The mixture may 
be rather moist and sticky, but if too 
much so may be mixed with enough 
dry earth to make it easily handled. 
This fertilizer should be regarded as 
one of the profits of poultry raising. 
Gardeners often pay very high prices 


Produce Them for 
Not Difficult to Learn. 


can be purchased from any dealer in 
poultry supplies for about $3, and 
with care, should last a life-time. 
After one becomes expert from two 
to four minutes to the bird is all the 
time required, though some experi- 
enced hands claim to be able to han- 
dle sixty birds an hour. 


How to Manage After the Operation. 


After the operation birds should be 
confined in a coop for a few days and 
fed on soft feed, allowing little wa- 
ter. After that turn them out and 
they will make their living all 
through the summer. They will not 
crow, wattles, ear-lobes and comb 
will shrink up like those of a hen 
On some farms capons are used to 
brood incubator chicks; they make 
fine mothers. 








Send to Factory 


FOR CATALOGUE 


We offer you an 
GRGAN that is a 
Pipe Organ in all but 
price. Wedonotask 
Pipe Organ prices 
but we give you an 
organ that throws 
out that Jowerful, 
deep and mellow tone 
that pipe organs 
possess. 


24 
75 Cents per Week 


Gets This Organ. 


We are able to give you this quality as a 
result of our own 


Patent Reed Pipe 


which we control absolutely and which can be 
found in Newman Organs only. We give you 
allthat any other good organ possesses and 
much more with this #atent pipe reed set. From 
coast to coast for years our organs have been 
the foremost of all instruments in tone, con- 
struction and style. 


30 Days Free Trial 


will prove to you that it is the des¢ organ you 
have ever seen and worth //7ree times any other 
organ. If you donot think so do not keep it. 
Every Organ Fully Guaranteed, 

Write zow for catalog explaining more fully 
all about our organs, and this patent pipe tone 
that has takenthe highest awards at the world’s 
fairs, Write for particulars of our special 
terms and we will have our agent in your terri- 
tory call on you, or deliver organ. You willsee 
how easily you can have an organin your own 
home to give your life pleasure. 


Send for Free Book of Songs 


NEWMAN BROS. CO. 
115 W. Chicago Ave., CHICAGO 











American Centrifugal Pumps a= 
GUARANTEED \3 \ 
Highest mechanical 
efficiency. 
Saves 25% of 
power over all 
other pumps. 
Give us your 
pump specifi- 
cations. 
ee 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
Aurora, Ill., U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: 

Chicago, Ill., First National Bank Building. 

New York, N. Y., 2-4 Stone St. 

San Francisco, Cal., 305 Market St. 

New Orleans, La., J. H. Menge & Co. 
Dallas, Texas. Joplin. Mo. 















Rife Automatic 
raulic Ram 


(Water Pumped by 
Water Power) 


No Attention — No 
Expense—Runs Con- 
tinuously, 


Country Homes—Formal Gardens— 
Farms—Town Plants—irrigation 
Railroad Tanks—Dairies—Etc. 


7,000 in operation, 80% efficiency developed. 
Catalogue and estimate Free. 


RIFE ENGINE GO. 
2130 Trinity Building, NEW YORK 













Preparing Capons for Market. 


The killing should be done by in- 
serting a sharp knife blade in the 
roof of the mouth penetrating the 
brain; they should be dry picked, 
leaving on the head and feet, also 
wing feathers and a fringe of feath- 
ers round the neck, also main tail 
feathers. They usually bring from 
eighteen to thirty cents per pound. 
so you Can soon figure what an eight 
or ten pound capon will yield. The 
only drawback is the time to market, 
it usually taking ten months to ma- 
ture, and in the meantime they must 
eat, and they don’t fail to do it. The 


should offset this, 
however. 











Medal and highest award at the Jamestown Exposition 
Economy Silos are best because : 


The doors are continuous, easily 
opened, without clumsy fastenings. 

The hoops are strong, well support- 
ed, and form a safe iron ladder. 

The Silo is air tight all over, keeps the 
ensilage absolutely sweet. Easy to put up, 
Hi fully guaranteed. Write for free illustrated 

if aut! catalogue with experience of ucers. 
tH Economy Silo & Tank Co. 

{ Box 38M Frederick, Md. 



































Caponizing an Old Practice. 
It is astonishing how little is 
Hundreds of 
well-informed ‘people seem to think 
that the capon is some particular 
breed, perhaps some novelty or some 
freak. They do not seem to know 
n| that the nations of Europe have been 
-| caponizing for hundreds of years. 








UNCLE JO. 





COIL SPRING FENCE 


Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
en-tight. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at lowest 
turers prices on 30 Da: — 
Trial, freight prepaid. 100 

Catalo ogue and price-list 

KITSELMAN BROS. 

Box 84 IND. 




























































































CHAMPION MILK 
COOLER-AERATOR’ 


Cools milk to keep 24 to 48 
hours longer than usual Cooling 
Methods. Stops growth of souring 
bacteria. Only type of cooler that ce 
strains, aerates m ilk in one ope 
absolutely removing ‘‘cowy”’ taste, an 
mal heat andodors. Necds no wat ching. 














years on market. Every size 
freeon trial. Catalog. Write to-day. * 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 











17th Street, Cortland, N. Y. 
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Why Some Gardens Do not Pay. 





Poor Seeds Are Often Responsible for Failure—Good Seeds and How to 
Get Them. 





The desirability of garden seeds] some reason in their excuse, but the 
ihat will grow is recognized by all,| condition ought not to last forever. 
but few take the trouble to learn! There ought to be some way to give 
whether they have purchased seeds|a guarantee that would be fair to 
that will grow when planted. It is) both buyer and seller. Until there} 
easy and costs nothing to arrange| is, the buyer can do two things to 
simple devices to test the germinat-| protect himself. (1) He can buy 
ing power of seeds. It would pay, from a seed house which has confi- 
well, too. There is more need of) dence enough in the seeds it sells to} 
this testing than is commonly im-| spend money to advertise them. (2) 
agined. The following data will) The buyer can test the germination 
convince all thinking readers that} power of the seeds himself and stop 
testing should be done. | trusting to luck that he is getting 
seeds that will sprout. 

The last plan is the only safe one, 

The seed laboratory of the United for it shows without doubt what the 
States Department of Agriculture | Seeds are capable of. It may not al- 
tested many packets of garden seed ways happen that field conditions 
of the class known as commission | Will be such as to give as good re- 
seed—that is, seed sent out by seed | sults as coal got in germination tests, 
houses to local merchants for the} but the difference will not usually be 
merchants to sell on commission. It| $reat. Seed houses that advertise 
is the kind that most kitchen gar-| do not always do all that they might 
toward supplying seeds of strong ger- 
minative power and sometimes a few | 
advertising seed houses do not sell 
seeds that are true to name; but as 
between buying seeds from houses 
that advertise and _ those that do 
not, choose those that do advertise, 
twenty-seven, of parsnips only twen- | 02 the supposition that they cannot 
ty. Some firms sent out seed of | *fford to spend money for advertis- 
much poorer quality than others. In 128 unless they are going to please 
some instances the germination test so well as to make those who pur 
showed that not more than ten seeds chase from them once purchase also} 
in one hundred germinated, and all, from them in the future. 
the seed in sixty-two packets from | 
thirteen firms failed to germinate. | 
The average is shamefully low. Out With better seeds, there will be 
of 2,778 packets of twenty-six kinds| less talk that it does not pay to make 
from twenty-seven seed-packeting | a kitchen garden. It pays, and pays 
houses the average was oniy sixty-/| well; but seeds must be used that 
two germinated seeds from one hun-| will grow, even if they should cost a 
dred. little more—and they are not likely 
to. What one house spends for ad- 
vertising seeds, the house that send 
seeds out for local merchants to sell 
| This may explain to some would-/| 0n commission spends for commis- 
be gardeners why they have not suc- sions to local merchants for selling 
ceeded better in getting stands of | !ow grade seeds. The local merchant 
plants after going to the trouble and | is very generally wholly unaware 
expense of preparing a seed-bed and that he is selling poor seeds. He is 
planting it. It also suggests that in the same state of mind that any 
the local merchant is not the best | farmer would be who did not read or 
place to go for packet seeds. If a think on the subject, and innocently 
seed merchant goes to the expense | takes good money for poor seeds. It 
of advertising the fact that he is sell- is not a case in which the local mer- 
ing seeds direct to those who plant Chant is to be blamed; but it is a 
them, he knows that he must send | CaSe for each buyer of seeds to in- 
out seeds that give satisfaction or he | form himself and then to act in the 
cannot do business more than once light of that information. 


What Some Government Tests Show. 


deners buy, and therefore the find- 
ings are all the more important. 
Omitting fractions, only forty-five 
seeds of carrots out of one hundred 
germinated, of onions only forty-five, | 
of cabbage only forty, of peppers | 
only thirty-three, of salsify only 


Better Seeds Mean Better Success. 


Better Buy From Reputable Seeds- | 
men. 


merchants, the buyer does not know A shallow, wide pan may be 
a year afterwards what brand of for a germination box; but a box can 
seeds was bought from the local mer-| be made by anyone who can use a 
chant; and probably buys just as ill-| saw and hammer, and lumber from 
advisedly the next time. an old box is good enough. When 
If the trouble had been taken to | building a box, make it about six 
Order seeds from some advertising inches deep. Two by three feet in 
seed house, it would have been re-| the other two directions will be good, 
membered what seed house the pur-| but the size can be varied to suit 
chase was made from, since the loca- | one’s needs. The size suggested will 
tion of the seed house and the writ-| do for testing seed corn, as well as 
ing of the letter giving the order | Other seeds. Fill the box half full 
would have fixed the seed house in| Of moist sand, earth or sawdust. 
mind. The advertising seed house | Press it down well to make an even 
cannot well afford to advertise to get | surface. If sawdust is used, it had 
a customer to buy only once, and| better be put in a gunny sack and 
must rely on making permanent cus-;SOaked in a_ tub of warm water 
tomers of buyers. To do this, the thirty minutes so it will become 
seed house must give satisfaction. | thoroughly moistened before used. 
That is self-evident. 








(Continued on Page 16.) 
Two Things You Can Do for Your | ——— - 
Own Protection. 


eit | 2 = Be 


sort of a guarantee that the seeds 
will grow. The reason they assign 











the seeds will be well managed by | 
those who plant them. There is | 














FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. | | 


with the purchasers. When seeds : reed Co , ‘ $ B 
: | How to Test Your Seeds. 
are bought in packets from local = wr 
used 


cca newts won ns y| IMODERN CANNER COMPANY 


he saa g Ma dpa aaael Sa ee The Famous Gommercial Home Canners, 
g00d seeds, but do not know whether For Farmers, Fruit Growers and Truck Raisers. 
Write today for Free Illustrated Literature. BRIDGEPORT, Alabama. 
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There are a thousand little things to be done about Ls 
the house and farm that you are called upon to do 
_ yourself if they are done at all. 

, , To do them rightly and easily you require good tools—better 
tools, indeed, than the carpenter, because he has the means of sharpening, set- 
ting, and adjusting, which you have not. 

For the home, the shop, or the farm, there are no tools equal in any respect to 


KEEN KUTTER 


‘Toois and Cutlery 


The Keen Kutter trademark on the tools guarantees your 
money back if the tool is not exactly right. 

Keen Kutter Tools inefude Carpenter’s Tools, and a full line of Farm 
and Garden Tools—F orks, Hoes, ‘Trowels, Scythes, Manure-hooks, Lawn- 
Mowers, Grass-shears, Rakes, etc. Also Scissors and Shears, Pocket- 
knives and Table Cutlery. 

Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years under this mark 
and motto: 

“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is 
Forgotten.” —¥E.. C. SIMMONS. Trademark Registered. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.), St. Louis ao New Yor, U. S. A. 

















Do You Ship Peaches? 


If so write for Catalogue and Price List of 


South Side M’fg Co., :: Petersburg, Va. 


eee BUGGY BUYER 4 





















Who is alert to his own interest buys direct from the factory who 
Re lls the best goods at the lowest prices. We operate the only 
Bugs 





“ey factory in the South selling direct to the user, and can save 

you from $20.00 to 340,00 on Buggies, Runabouts, Surreys, Phaetons, 
Pony Vehicles and Wagons. We sell a genuine $12.50 Harness for 

a $7.49 as an advertisement. 

i 

q 
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Every Golden Eagle Vehicle is 
GUARANTEED 









to give satisfaction, ant is covered by our binding guarantee, 

Write today tor our Beautiful 86 pave ¢ ‘atalog. It shows actual 
*hotegraphs and complete de- 
scriptions and much valuable in- 


b’ formation to every Buggy user. 
a 
F: 


GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO. 


159 Edgewood Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Station 6 








Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes and 
" prices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, 
iy urreySs Wagons and Harness ever shown. Sent Free, Our plan of selling 
% directfrom factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to50 per ct. 


Largest 
















i Our vehicles are strictly as 
represented. Our Big New Catalog is full of vehicle 
information. Send for it now, itis F 


a : _— i MALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept. 4 41S Forsyth St.Alanta Ga, f 
The “LUMMUS” 
COTTON GINNING OUTFIT 


Important 1908 Improvements 


Including Air Blast System 


Requiring less power, greater efficiency. 


matter and prices, F, A. LUMMUS SONS CO. Columbus, Ga. J 


That is our proposition. 





















Manufacturers of 
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Chadbourn Strawberry Farm Fer Sale 


Also cotton and tobacco farms in the famous 
Chadbourn and adjoining strawberry belt. 

Splendid climate, good soil, good school and 
church privileges. Write for my list of farm 
and town property. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate and Insurance, 
CHADBOURN, N. C. 


Soja Beans 


For sale at $1.50 per bushel. 





Try a few bushels to plant for 
forage or beans in the place of 
Cowpeas. You will be pleased. 
Write quick before theyareallsold. 


SELMA BRICK CO., Selma, N. C. 
WANTED! 


A young man with several years practical ex- 
perience wants position on a farm as manager 
or helper. I have both practical and scientific 
knowledge in horse breeding and training, 
dairying, hog raising and everything that be- 


longs to the farm. 
Jonesboro, N. C. 


M.L. MEDLIN, 
HAVE WATER 
WORK IN YOUR 








io 


Any pressure a is 577) 0 1bs.] 
Easily installed Cost 
$50 to $3500. Write for 
estimate 
suitable f 
JOHNSON MFG. co. Wo. 26 
Ridge Bldg.. Kan. City, Mo. 


Mr. Peele’s Platform. 


I would like to see how many votes a candi- 
date can poll in this District without using one 
dollar to influence any one in his favor. 

Other papers in the District please copy. 

W. J. PEELE, 
Raleigh, N. C., May 22, 1908. 


ONE MINUTE 


Of your time weekly cares for one pair of 
squab-breeders; one bushel of feed keeps them 
one year; one pair breeders produce one dozen 
squabs; one dozen squabs sell for $5.50; one 
back-yard 40 x 50 feet keeps 500 breeders healthy. 
Write enclosing stamp. 


Success Pigeon and Poultry Pens, 
FLORENCE, S. C. 


THE COTTON GRADER 


How to Classify Cotton—Whole subject 
in a nutshell — First and only Complete 
Instructions ever published — Farmers, 
Merchants, Buyers, Sellers, learn to 
Grade Cotton. Postpaid $1. Order to-day 


The Cotton Grader Publishing Com’y. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


THE WATKINS HAY PRESS 
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Hand Power 

Paoks A Standard Bale full size 
and weight absolutely as satisfactory 
as any machine cesting twice the 


a 
pricey has been on the market nearly ten years; 


ever 400 sold iq three months; thousands in use on 
some of the largest Beige 488 ibe every one giving 


entize satisfaction, Weighs bs. Two hands 
can press 100 to 125 bales per day.” Shipped 
on approval, Write today for free booklet, etc. 


The Watkins May Press Co., Atianta, Ga. 





DON'T RUST FARM 


Sold direct to farmers at man- 








FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, .30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 




















Cowpeas for Sale—$2.25 per bushel f. o. b. Ro- 
per or Plymouth. Address W. M. ee. 
Plymouth, N. C. 





Bargains inan Avery, Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga Disc plows, Railway horse powers, Shredder, 
Buff Orpington chickens, Angora goats, York- 
shire and Essex pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C 





WHY SOME GARDENs DO NOT 
PAY. 
(Continued from Page 15.) 


Rule a white cotton cloth (a piece of 
an oid sheet will do) into squares 
like a checker-board. Have the 
squares one and one-half inches 
across if the germination box is to 
be used for large seeds like corn. By 
laying off ten squares each way, or 
five one way and twenty the other, 
one gets just one hundred squares; 
and the percentage of germinating 
seeds is easily determined after 
sprouting takes place. 

Two more pieces of cloth are 
needed. One goes immediately on 
the seeds, and another that is con- 
siderably larger than the box goes 
on top of the first. Then about two 
inches of sand, earth, or sawdust is 
put on the cloth and moistened. The 
box should be kept in a moderately 
warm place till germination takes 
place. Some seeds require more time 
than others. Corn will require about 
five days. At the right time care- 
fully raise the upper cloth so as to 
remove the sand, earth or sawdust 
lying on it, but do not disturb the 
cloth below it as that would move 
the seeds about. Do not be in too 
much of a hurry to take the cover 
off. One side may be gently raised 
to inspect the seeds, if the covering 
is placed back carefully; but do not 
keep looking at the seeds every day 
unless there is good reason for it. 

“ §mall garden seeds have been test- 
ed well by the use of two plates, one 
being turned over the lower one that 
contains moistened sand. It will be 
necessary in such a case to count 
out one hundred seeds, instead of 
placing one on each of one hundred 
squares. It would be a small task, 
however, to rule off ten small 
squares each way. The cloth then 
could be saved and used over and 
over. Small seeds are more easily 
found on a cloth than if placed on 
the sand direct. 

CHAS. M. SCHERER. 


“THE: “MARKETS. | 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, ae ie 1908, 
Cotton, bast grades .......-......-. 115% to --.. 
ff grades. 6 to 10 














NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 
tual sales: 

Fancy 
Strictly prime 
Prime 








Machine picked 
Bunch 
Spanish peanuts 











CHARLESTON PROVISIONS 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, 8.C., Junel, 108 

DS. '*. R. Sides, packed 
D.S Bellies, packed 
DS. Butts 
Butter Creamer 
Ham o—Cholenaet tosizeand brand 
Lard—Pure—Tierces ..-....-..-.... 

“ear! meal 
Meal, Common 
Hsy—Timothy 
Grain—Corn, white 

Corn mixed 
Oate—Cipped white. 




















38 





Feed—Cracked corn, pes bushel... 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds 
Wheat, bran, per 100 | pounds emer 
Corn. bran, per 100 pounds 
Middlings, per 100 pounds 
Hulls, per 100 poun 

Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel -- 

Cotton Ties—Pieced 
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Bagg me pounds. 
Flour—Spring wheat patent 
Patent 
Straight 
Choice 
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WANTED ! 


A Hustling Representative in every county to 
sell ‘*HOOD’S CELEBRATED NURSERY 
STOCK.’’ Liberal proposition; weekly cash 
advances; outfit free. Students make big 
money during vacation representing us. 

Write immediately for full particulars. 


W. T, HOOD & CO., Dept. B., 
Old Dominion Nurseries, RICHMOND, VA. 





South Carolina Trucking Notes. 


Messrs. NHditors: 
situation has not been 
in this section. While the crop was 
a large one, on account of heavy 
rains the stock did not carry well, 
prices low and considerable money 
was lost by the planters. 

Potatoes are moving heavily, and 
so far prices are very satisfactory. 
Crops are very fine except where 
Virginia seed was planted. Fortun- 
ately Virginia seed was scarce, and 
a much larger percentage of other 
seed was used than usual. 

A large percentage of Virginia 
seed has always been planted in this 
section, but there is likely to be a 
falling off hereafter. 

This year seed was scarce and 
high, and they shipped us any and 
everything they could gather togeth- 
er. We know this from. the fact 
that you can dig almost any kind of 
potato that grows out of the seed 
that was sold as strictly pure Early 
Rose. D. C. SANDERS. 

Colleton Co., S. C. 


The cabbage 
satisfactory 





Every Farm Should Grow Strawber- 
ries. 


The subiect is suggested by the 
presence on our streets of farmers’ 
wagons loaded with crates of big, 
luscious strawberries. 

But it was. not our purpose to say 
so much about what is on the mar- 
ket as to suggest that every farm 
ought to have a strawberry patch for 
supplying the farmer’s table. Plants 
should be set in the fall on good, 
rich ground, or on ground well pre- 
pared and with a good top dressing 
of stable manure applied. Over this, 
wheat straw should be scattered. 
The manure and straw serve to keep 
the ground warm in the winte 
months, and the straw will serve in 
the spring to keep the berries off 
the ground. The cultivation is in 
order only after the crop has ma- 
tured, and consists in removing run- 
ners and keeping down too much 
growth of weeds and grass. 

Good fruit, berries and vegetables 
are like medicine, and the farmer 
that prefers the drug store stuff to 
his home-grown article, has some- 
thing to learn—Farm and Market. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Fruits, Potatoes, Cabbage, Peas 
and everything in this line to, Write them 
today. They are 


Hiewltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : : BALTIMORE, Md. 


THE CHEAPEST 


|F ARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


“IRE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
a sae South America, the Panama and the 

rient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
art of the country for » Ge home-seeker, manu- 
acturer, b d-by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















THE ALEIGH SAVINGS BANK, 


JOHN T. PULLEN, President. CHARLES ROOT, Cashier. 
Capital and Surplus,- - - - §$ 75,000.00 
Deposits, - - - - - + 700,000.00 


4 per cent interest paid on deposits 


Write for further information. 

















COW PEA THRESHER 


AT LAST 





A machine that will thresh the 
Southern Cow Pea from the 
also 
soy beans, field beans, and the 
Canada field peas in a fast satis- 


mown vines—any variety, 








factory way, not breaking over 1 


to 2 per cent. Catalogue FREE. 


KOGER 


Pea and Bean Thresher Com’y., 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. 


t® Write today for free catalogue 
and mention The Progressive Farmer. 

















The New Century 


Automatic Gate. 


Can be opened or closed from your wagon or 
horse by a small child. Don’t have to get out 
in the mud and soil yourclothes. Saves tlme, 
Saves trouble. Prevents runaways. A model 
of simplicity, durability and cheapness. No 
springs, no castings, no hinges, no cog-wheels. 
no wood, all steel, no sagging, no dragging. So 
simple, so easy, No harness, and almost no 
machinery, nothing to wear out, nothing to 
break, nothing to be getting out of fix as other 
automatic gates are noted for. Is not affected 
by drifting or deep snow, ice, sleet or wind; al- 
ways ready for use, and will last a lifetime. 
Was awarded gold medal from three world’s 
fairs, Has no equal. If there is no agent in 
your community or your hardware man is not 
handling our gate, please write the 


NEW CENTURY STEEL, WIRE AND IRON WORKS, 


Baltimore, Md. 





Local and Travelling Agents Wanted! 
Men of good habits experienced in farm work, 


students and others. Liberal terms, profitable 
work. Write for catalogue and terms. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., - Pomona. N. C. 


GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 











Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you now. 


Worth look- 
ing into. s$ 43 














Capt. B. P. Williamson for County Treasurer. 


I announce myself as a candidate for county 
treasurer, subject to the endorsement of the 
Democratic primaries, and respectfully ask my 
friends to attend the same and vote for me. 


B. P. WILLIAMSON. 








